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The Initiative in Europe 


W ITH characteristic directness, Mr Bevin has been to Paris to take 

up with the French Government the question of Europe’s response 
to Mr Marshall’s offer. For the moment the response is being couched 
in strictly practical, immediate terms. » This is inevitable, for the time 
is so short that it barely suffices even for assembling the necessary data 
for stating Europe’s combined needs. ‘There is, nevertheless, some 
danger in an‘approach that gets down too exclusively to brass tacks. 
It was argued in last week’s issue of The Economist that only some 
gigantic conception of forward-looking statemanship is likely to ignite 
the necessary enthusiasm for the project in American opinion ; and. the 
reports of that opinion that have been coming. across. the Atlantic in 
the past seven days serve only to underline the judgment. There is a 
tendency in Europe—in spite of all past experience—to overrate the 
power of an American President or Secretary of State to “manage” 
Congress. It would be foolish, in concentrating on the technical details 
of a plan of European reconstruction, to forget the political aspect of 
the whole project. A combined list of requirements is not likely by 
itself to create much inspiration in America; it can so easily be represented 
as mo more than a change from competitive begging to organised 
mendicancy. The statesmen of Europe would be wise not to be too 
practical ; imaginative idealism may, in this instance, prove to be the 
most practical quality of all, since it may be needed to procure the 
dollars on which the practical calculations depend, 

Nevertheless, it is manifest that the first task must be to draw up 
the statement of needs, and ‘it is with this that the Governments are 
concerning themselves. The Quai d’Orsay has unofficially proposed the 
establishment of ad hoc committees to compile, chapter by chapter, the 
needs of the various European countries, and it is probably on these 
lines that the first conversations will develop. This process should not 
take long. For almost each of the main scarce commodities, there already 
exists a mass of information and statistics. Before the Unrra missions 
ceased work, they produced a series of admirable reports om the needs 
and deficiencies of most of the Eastern European countries. The United 
Nations Sub-Committee on the Devastated Areas (from whose report 
the Economic Commission. for Europe was finally born) has accumulated 
a great deal of evidence and the Economic Commission itself has in its 
possession, as a legacy from the European Coal, Transport and Emergency 
Committees, detailed information compiled both ‘on a national and a 
functional basis. It should not require many weeks to build on the 
basis of all these details a general statement of Europe’s needs and to 
fix for the various items—food, coal, fertilisers, machinery—a scale of 

ties. 
cadiahdeuh aliens onan sommieaiabebamion cas 0iiiee 
self-help which Mr Marshall clearly has in mind. The next task should, 
therefore, be to balance this first assessment with another list—the list 
of contributions which the nations themselves. could make to 


_-testore their economy. This idea of a common stock pool, which’ was 
one of the basic ideas underlying Lend-lease, was actually [proposed 
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last autumn as one of the. methods of carrying jow g madigdy j 
Unrra programme for another year. At that time the nations 
of Eastern Europe were prepared to contribute their quotas. 
Now a new start has to be made, but there is no reason why 
it Should ‘not follow ‘the same Tinés. “The outline of Earopean 
self help would begin to look a little less shadowy -if, for 
instance, Great Britain offered to put into the pool enough 
wool and rubber to cover the deficiencies: "The French could 
contribute phosphates from North Africa. If the Russian 
harvest is good, there might be wheat as well as timber from 
the East. The Poles and the Czechs might renew the offer 
of some food and timber that they made last autumn, and a 
small quantity of Polish coal is already allocated by the 
European Coal Committee. Self-help need not, however, be 
confined simply to the coatribution of commodities already 
available. This section of the “budget” should include an 
assessment of Europe’s present and potential productivity, and 
an estimate of what outside assistance would be necessary to 
raise productivity in the shortest space of time. A section of 
this sort would necessarily be concerned with such questions 
as the provision of fertilisers and the best use to be made of 
mining and agricultural machinery. 

The last phase in the elaboration of the European balance 
sheet would lie in setting Europe’s needs against its contribu- 
tions and drawing up, not a demand note for dollars, but a 
list of concrete needs—so much wheat, so much ceal, so much 
machinery. Such an approach would have two advantages. 
In the first place, it would go back to the one really successful 
experiment in international pooling—Lend lease or, more accu- 
rately, Mutual Aid. In the second place, it would put squarely 
in the picture the interest of American cotton growers, machine 
manufacturers and farmers in securing what would, in fact, 
be a gigantic order sheet for their particular products. It is 
much easier for the economic isolationists in America to persuade 
the American producer that foreign aid is a drain on American 
resources, if it is presented to him as a general financial trans- 
action and not as an order for the products he himself is 
interested to sell. 

. 

if the negotiations opened by Mr Bevin in Paris develop 
in the direction of a new plan of Mutual Aid for peace, the 
implementation of the plan will bring the negotiators imme- 
diately up against two difficulties. The first is the question 
of the Governmental machinery through which the plan can 
be elaborated. The second is the attitude of Russia. On 
July sth, the European Economic Commission of the United 
Nations will meet at Geneva and it can be argued that, since 
its task is precisely to forward the reconstruction of Europe, 
tS committees and its secretariat should be used as the instru- 
ment of the new policy. This may indeed prove to be 
practicable later on, but at the moment the secretariat barely 
exists and certainly has not yet a momentum behind it com- 
parable to the energy with which the Eurepean nations will 
need to go to work to get their. balance. sheet drawa up before 
their last dollar reserves are exhausted. In fact, a lange part 
of the fact-finding work ought to be well advanced by early July 
and for the moment the French proposals, not for diplomatic 
committees, but rather for ad hoc working parties of experts is 
undoubtedly correct. These bodies should be able, before the 
Economic Commission meets, to prepare the outline both of 
a scheme of reconstruction and of a plan for its implementation. 
If the Commission approves the steps already taken, there is 
no reason why the ad hoc committees should not continue their 
work as a sort of temporary secretariat to the Commission. 
Nothing would so quickly bring it to life and give it authority 


as to begin its career with am ‘enormous and concrete job of - 


work undertaken by the finest experts the European Govern- 
ments cam place at its disposal. But the vital thing in the 
next weeks is to get the experts toy work. 
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The great political advantage of the Commission is that 
it includes the Russians and has the warm support of the 
Poles and thé Czeéhs. But it is absolutely “mecessary to be 
certain that this advantage does not quick]; ture into an Obstacle 
to any sort of progress in claborating the plan. Nobedy who 
has worked in the United Nations im the last two years will 
under-estimate the Russians’ capacity for delay and stone-wall- 
ing, if obstruction is Moscow’s desire—as it so often seems to 
be. Will the Russians in fact adopt any other attitude, once 
the Marshall plan comes before the Economic Commission? So 
far, the Anglo-French invitation to the Soviets to join in has 
received no reply. The only public comment in Russia has been 
blasts on the radio and in Pravda denouncing the Marshall 
approach as the Truman Doctrine under light disguise. But 
Obloguy in Pravda is no certain sign that the Russians have 
finally made up their mind. They may be prepared to co- 
operate. They may play for time. They may decided to 
boycott the whole proceeding. 

Speculation on their response is useless. The Russians will 
make up their own minds. What is important is that the 
nations which have already decided to co-operate with Mr 
Marshall should determine clearly and firmly how they intend to 
react to Russia’s decision. If the Russians decide to boycott 
the plan, the co-operating nations must continue their prepara- 
tions. Their need for dollars and for wider measures of re- 
construction is too urgent to admit postponement. In this 
case, they will be obliged, regretfully no doubt, to by-pass the 
Economic Commission with its Russian membership and use 
their ad hoc committees to complete the plan. If, on the other 
hand, the Russians decide to co-operate, then their gesture 
should be welcomed and an immediate effort made to form 
some idea of what they have in mind, what their needs are, and 
in what field they are prepared to make specific contributions. 


* 


Either a blunt mo or a sincere yes from the Russians will, in 
fact, permit the work to go forward. The risk is that the 
Russian answer will be “ Yes, but—,” and that the time spent 
in finding out whether the “ yes ” or the “ but ” is the operative 
word will ruin the whole plan. That might well be the Russian 
intention, for they could argue that they would block the 
Marshall plan more effectively by apparently supporting it and 
then using their “ support ” to delay it, obstruct it and sabotage 
it in every way from within. How can the Governments which 
wish to work out a quick and concrete response to the American 
offer test. Russia’s real willingness to work with them to 
the same end? The chance of genuine Russian co-operation 
is not one that ought to be missed. But the risk of Russian 
sabotage is not one that ought to be run. Clearly it will be 
necessary to apply objective tests to the Russians’ intentions, 
designed to find out, not merely what they are willing to do, 
but also whether they are prepared to do it quickly enough. 
The first test could be the drawing up of a time-table, from 
which no subsequent departure could be permitted. The tempo 
both of European economics and of American politics require 
the matter to be decided this autumn. By Christmas, Europe’s 
dollars will be running very low and Europe’s needs will be 
very urgent. Moreover, since 1948 is a Presidential year, the 
best—perhaps the only—chance of securing Congressional 
approval would be at a special session to be summoned in 
October or November, before the regular session next January, 
whose proceedings will, first of all, be engrossed by the normal 
legislative business of the New Year and will later be over- 
shadowed by the election campaign. Im short, the plan must 
be ready at the latest by early September: With that deadline 
established, a time-table can be drawn up—iate June to carly 
July, establishment of needs; late July to early August, assess- 
ment_of contributions and of aids to aw late 


August, elaboration of the final balance sheet. Any nation 
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falling badly behind this time-table, or attempting to a 
others in elaborating their’ policies, must automatically be 
excluded from the scheme—which will either exist in concrete 
form by September or have no chance of securing Congressional 
support. Another obvious test is the test of contributions. 
The good faith of the participants in the plan can be measured 
by their genuine effort to contribute something to the common 
pool and the offer of these contributions, too, must fit rigidly 
into the time-table. 

Every effort should be made, naturally, to prevent these 
tests from looking like attempts on the part of the Western 
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Nations to put Russia on the spot or to hustle the Soviets away 
from the Conference table. The friendliness of the:inténtion 


to collaborate should not be in doubt. Yet it is: equally clear 
that if some nations exclude themselves—by: delay or by 
obstruction—the other nations cannot afford to hesitate or hang 
back. The enemies of Europe today—starvation, continental 
ruin and universal economic collapse—are too grim to be flirted 
with in some species of “ phoney war.” Mr Marshall’s offer 
may be the last chance of securing the tools of. reconstruction. 
The European nations must show, with all they possess, pels 
readiness to finish the job. 


Juvenile Employment 


HE recent statement by Mr Tomlinson that there will be 
about a million more children in state schools in the next 
five years is a matter of congratulation both to those parents who 
are responsible for the half-million additional births since 1943 
and to Parliament for the additional education for the further 
450,000 children who will be affected by the raising of the 
school leaving age. But congratulations of this kind will not 
solve the present juvenile employment problems arising from 
the fall in the birthrate ten to twenty years ago, and the with- 
drawal from the labour market of large numbers of boys and 
girls between the ages of fourteen and twenty. 

It is extremely doubtful if many employers of juvenile labour 
have yet fully realised the consequences of this fall, and of the 
various calls on the potential labour force of boys and girls 
between the ages of fourteen and twenty which follow from the 
1944 Education Act and the decision to continue military ser- 
vice. There is a general impression that office boys, messenger 
girls and young apprentices are few and far between, but little 
appreciation that these are long-term difficulties and involve a 
revolution in thought towards the employment of the young. 
The present general shortage of labour of ‘all kinds masks the 
more lasting shortage of juvenile labour. An article in the issue 
of May 3rd discussed the present trends in the birthrate ; 
it is the purpose of this article to consider what effects 
upon juvenile employment | can be expected to arise from these 
various changes. 

The table overleaf gives the salient features of the present and 
future position and compares these with the situation which 
obtained in 1938, when the numbers entering employment re- 
flected the higher birth-rates of the years 1920-1924, and there 
were no compulsory barriers to their employment after the age 
of fourteen. Immediately before the war there were 5.5 million 
young people between fourteen and’ twenty, of whom only some 
half-million were at secondary schools, technical colleges, uni- 
versities and other institutions giving full-time education, thus 
leaving a balance potentially available for work of almost 


five million. By 1948 the very severe fall in the birth-rate in the 
early nineteen-thirties will have reduced the total’ number of 
children between fourteen and eighteen by over a million: to 
this natural fall in numbers must be added the young men on 
military service and the boys and girls between 14 and ¥$ Who 
will be staying on at school owing ‘to the raising of the school 
leaving age. The effect of all these changes will be to reduce 
the number of children available for employment from just under 
5,000,000 to just over 3,000,000—a very severe drop for a 
single decade. No wonder employers are feeling the pinch, 

There will be a further reduction in the number of young 
people in the labour market in the next decade, 1948 to 1958 ; 
but this will be due to the effects of legislation, not of a further 
fall in births. Indeed, owing to the rise in the birth-rate vetween 
1940 and 1944 there will actually be more children in 1958 
between 14 and 20 than there will be next year—slightly more. 
But by that time the school leaving age will presumably have 
been raised to 16 ‘and part-time education will have become 
compulsory one day a week for all those between sixteen and_ 
eighteen. The balance available for employment will, therefore, 
have fallen to just over 2,000,000 as compared with 5,000,000 
in 1938. 

* 

What will be the consequences of this radical alteration in 
the flow of recruits to industry and all the other forms of juvenile 
employment? ‘This question can be looked at from a number 
of different points of view: — 

(1) The effect on-the-boys~and- girls- themselves: 

(2) The effect on the employers. 

(3) The effect on the nation as.a whole. 

The effects of more and, it is to be hoped, better education on 
the young should be all to the good: For the highly complex 
demands of a modern state nine years of compulsory education 
is far too short. By the age of 14 the average child has only 
learned the rudimentary tools of education; far more than this 
is necessary both for acquiring the technical skills demanded in 
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an industrial community and also for enjoying the fruits of leisure 
which those technical achievements should bring. By the age 
of fourteen it is only the rarer spirits who have learned to love 
knowledge for its own sake, or at least for its non-utilitarian 
advantages. Every year of education from then on should yield 
solid advantages for the community, and advantages both 
tangible and intangible for the individual. 

But the gains are not all straightforward and simple; for 
those who have learned more also expect more. The adolescent 
and his family will not be content with blind alley occupations. 
Conscious of a greater mastery of skills the young boy and girl 
will expect to do work which is less routine. The year of mili- 
tary service will also have its effects, for it will serve to broaden 
a boy’s horizon, and bring him in contact with others with 
different backgrounds and experience. These two new strands 
in the adolescent's development will make him expect more from 
his work and will leave him an unhappier individual, if the 
chances of the labour market cause him to be unsuitably 
employed or not employed at all. 


~ Tre Suppry or Juvenr_e Lapour, Great BRITAIN 
(In Millions) 
1938 


Total numbers in age-group 14-20................ 5-50 
Nos. at universities, secondary, etc., schools, 14+ 0-57 
waa 0-57 
Balance available for employment ,..........+.00 4: 93 
1948 
Total numbers in age-group]4—-20 ............0+08 4-44 
Nos. at universities, secondary, etc., schools, 15+- 0-45 
Boys on military service (twelve months)*....... 0: 
Nos. at school (all types), 14-15... 65.2...-c008 0-61 
—— 1-36 
Balance available for employment ............+.00 3-08 
1958 
_ Total numbers in age-group 14-20..............++ 4-50 
Nos. at universities, secondary, etc., schools, 16+ 0-40 
Boys on military service .........cseeeescsence 0-30 
Nos. at school (all types), 14-16..............4. 1-40 
Nos, at continuation schools, 16-18............. 0-24+ 
mo 2-34 
2-16 


* Taken as one year, although the National Service Act will not be 
operative until the next year. 
+ Full-time equivalent. 





For the employer there are complementary adjustments. To 
begin with he must face the fact that the shortage of cheap 
juvenile labour will be permanent, and increasingly acute. He 
cannot within any estimable period expect to have a plentiful 
supply of errand-boys or young girls endlessly sticking on labels; 
if the opportunities he offers for advancement are poor, he is 
likely to find his young labour force vanishing ; if his rates of 
pay are low he will be outbid elsewhere. In fact the shortage 
of young people may result in a quite artificially high value being 
put upon their services, a tendency which would be quite as 
unhealthy for the employee as for the employer, for the war has 
shown the disadvantages of putting into the hands of the young 
a wage-packet that is disproportionately large in comparison with 
the earnings of those who are both more experienced and have 
heavier responsibilities. Already employers are attempting to 
outbid each other in attracting young workers by offering special 
facilities for further education, free training in working hours, 
and other inducements. These persuasions can easily be cartied 
too far. 

Indeed, for the employer there is a very difficult reorientation 
to be carried out. It has hitherto been traditional to give the 
youngest workers the dullest jobs within limits, and as a pre- 
liminary stage of training, there is nothing inherently wrong in 


this, provided the enthusiasm of youth is not completely wasted . 


byt An the past the cheapness of juvenile labour has been 
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exploited without much concern for the consequences ; but if 
in future the employer is driven, through scarcity, to use his 
juveniles only on relatively interesting work, or at least on work 
which is planned to give his young employees a sense of pro- 
gress, he is still left with the problem of finding workers who 
are willing to stick to routine work. However efficient labour- 
saving methods can be made, there must inevitably remain large 
blocks of work which can only be done by hand and with a 
small but necessary degree of human intelligence. Whence is the 
employer to derive this labour force? 

There is also another problem for the employer of boy labour. 
The arrangements for conscription make continuity of service 
impossible. Deferment may obviate a break in apprenticeship, 
but it will only mean a break later when the young man has 
become really useful. And for those many occupations where 
there is no formal apprenticeship or training, the employer may 
not be willing, in spite of shortages, to take on boys at 16 with 
the certainty of having to release them, with conditions of re- 
employment, at 18. Recent discussions which have been going 


- on between the Ministry of Labour and large business concerns 


reveal a considerable change in recruitment policy ; whereas 
before the war recruitment for certain classes of work demanding 
a higher educational standard was generally at 16 after schoo! 
Certificate, the obligations of reinstatment are causing these 
employers to consider recruiting young men after their military 
service, when there are no reinstatement obligations, 


* 


This question leads on to the third question—the effect of 
the shortage of young workers on the nation as a whole. There 
can be no doubt that improvements in the education of the 
young worker will in time also improve the quality of all, and 
industry and society may be expected to benefit from them. 
But the changes in the labour force at the stage of entry demand 
consequential adjustments later on. Not all the menial and 
trivial jobs can be abolished ; somebody must do the fetch- 
ing and carrying, the holding and the watching, and if it is not 
the young will it have to be their elders? The habits of part- 
time work developed during the war will be valuable here, for 
part-time workers, whose lives are also filled with other 
interests, are the readier to spend half their time on 
routine work in preference to scrubbing their own floors, or 
supplementing their old-age pensions with odd jobs. Women will 
almost certainly remain a useful source of part-time workers. 
What is more doubtful is how much work can still be drawn 
out of the retired pensioner, particularly since the present 
arrangements about old-age pensions have discouraged many of 
the incentives to work. Yet for an ageing nation it is extremely 
important that the period of employment at the upper end 
should be prolonged. 

The normal inclination of many elderly men and women will 
be to cling to their life-long occupations, if they wish to work 
at all, But often this will not be socially desirable from the 
point of view of those below them on the ladder, or for the 
vitality of the organisations in which they work. Yet, is it 
feasible to “ downgrade” an employee when he reaches, say, 
the age of 65? A complete break is probably éasier, but it will 
cause a waste of manpower, if the worker cannot then be cajoled 
to take on some work of a different kind, and such an adjust- 
ment will not, in any case, be easy, and can plausibly be argued 
to be a waste of acquired skills. It is impossible to provide a cut 
and dried: answer to this problem, but with improvements in 
health and living standards the elderly person is still so hale 
and hearty that it sees ridiculous for him to withdraw from 
the labour market whem juvenile labour is short, and the nation 
as a whole is crying out for more workers. A great deal more 
thought ‘has still to be given by workers and employers to the 


distribution of work between oa different age-groups. 
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ff 
Britain and Eire 


: HE debate in the House of Commons at the end of last week 
t on conditions in Northern Ireland was quite like old times. 
se For generations, British politics revolved round Ireland and 
a British families were divided by the passions that Ireland 
he aroused. But for nearly twenty-five years Ireland has reappeared 
at Westminster only at rare intervals, and with each reappear- 
ir, ance the echo has seemed to be fainter. To those with memories, 
ce it is refreshing to find that the Irish problem is still alive and 
iP, kicking. But, for all the heat that was engendered last week, 
as it is fairly clear that the political issue has drifted, not so much 
re into a dangerous deadlock as into a stalemate which, in Great 
ay Britain at least, there is no desire to disturb. The internal 
ith tactics and methods of the Ulster Unionists are frankly disliked. 
re- But the lessons of the war are very fresh in mind, and London 
ing will never give the slightest encouragement to any project for 
ms the unification of Ireland so long as Eire maintains its intention 
eas to remain neutral in a future war ; and Dublin for its part will 
ing not desist from a jealous guardianship of neutrality so long as 
00! Ireland is not whole. Both parties prefer the continuance of the 
ese present position to the taking of any initiative to change it— 
ary and so the present position will—accidents apart—continue and 
; the Irish political problem will be not so much solved as kept in 
cold storage. 
However, there still is an Irish problem in active if anrecog- 
t of nised existence ; only it is not political but economic. It con- 
here cerns the extent to which a much greater integration of the 
the economies of Eire and Britain would be desirable and feasible. 
and Whatever it may do politically, Eire cannot separate itself eco- 
em. nomically from Britain; but it can take steps to lessen its 
and economic dependence and this is what, ably abetted in equal 
and part by British policy, it has been doing ever since its declaration 
1ch- of independence. Eire has sought to increase its. self-sufficiency 
: not in two ways. A variety of light industries and finishing trades 
part- have been fostered which are dependent, however, on imports 
. for of coal, coke, steel and also semi-finished materials that must 
other largely be obtained from Britain, There are not the resources 
en for extensive industrialisation and even today only 15 per cent 
og of workers are engaged. in industry as against 48 per cent in 
. will agriculture. It is certain, however, that there will be no turning 
kers. back on a policy which symbolises the severance of the British 
rawn gonnection and transforms Eire into something more than an 


esent agricultural dependency. At the same time, Eire has changed 
ny of the shape of its agriculture, growing a much higher proportion 
ely of its requirements of cereals. and sugar-beet and exporting a 
- end falling volume of livestock products to the British market. This 
has been in part a policy of necessity as well.as choice.. The 
n will “economic war” between the two countries in the thirties re- 
work stricted access to the British market and Hitler’s war has necessi- 
m the tated a further heavy expansion of the tillage area. The acreage 
under corn crops was last year twice its 1926 level, and the 
wheat acreage has risen over this period from 31,000 to 643,000. 
Eire’s neutrality in the war, which reduced its claim to. receive 
essential requirements from the British pool, has seemed to prove 
the wisdom of the drive for greater. self-sufficiency. But the 
policy, so far as agriculture is.concerned, has-been difficult and 
costly. The necessary expansion of crop production has been ob- 
lained only by compulsion, which has now been dropped in 
but is to become a permanent feature in Eire. The main- 
tenance of a high wheat acreage restricts the growing of feeding- 
Mulls for cattle; in the first world. war, for instance, almost 
490,000 acres more of oats and some 500,000 acres less of wheat 
Were grown than in the last war. The net effect is to reduce 
the output and increase the cost of the livestock products which 
Hire is ideally suited by nature to produce. 








Mr de Valera’s Government has no intention of sbi 
its policy of growing a proportion of its wheat and sugar-beet 
requirements, though the amounts may be reduced from the 
present levels when imported wheat and sugar are again avail- 
able. But there are signs both in Dublin and in London of 
willingness to explore the possibility of increased supplies of 
Irish produce for the British market. The advantages to Ireland 
of increased exports are obvious. The export trade is still 
basic to Irish agricultural prosperity, and by extension to 
the prosperity of the whole country. Mr de Valera himself is 
perhaps by nature too politically detached, and too preoccupied 
with the social rather than the economic welfare of the country- 
side, to take. an active lead in such matters. But some of the 
other Ministers know where the economic needs of Eire point. 
Moreover, they face an election in two years time, and a new 
deal with Britain, unencumbered with political conditions, is 
too good a prescription for enhanced prosperity not to be 
seriously considered. 

What the Irish would, at the moment, most like to get in 
return is increased supplies of the coal, steel, fertilisers and other 
basic products that they so badly need. Conceivably something 
might be done immediately along the lines of a bargain of food 
for raw materials. But not very much could be done, for the 
raw materials are scarce in Britain and the only immediate in- 
crease that would be possible in Irish food exports would be a 
small one. But if the bargain is to be one looking to the future 
rather than to the present, there will presumably be no difficulty 
in buying most raw materials on the free. market. Even so, a 
long-term assurance that coal would be available would be 
valuable to Ireland and not impossible to give, since the total 
Irish requirement is only about 14 per cent of present 
British production. But in the long run, it will once again be 
markets that will be important to the. food producer and. not 
sources of supply of raw materials and manufactures. As a 
long-term bargain, the proposition is that Eire should once more, 
in its agricultural policy, consult the needs of the British market, 
while Britain, in its agricultural planning, should be able to 
count on a large and steady supply of livestock products that 
could be paid for in sterling. It.is.a proposition that ought.to be 
attractive. to both parties. 


* 


But there would be difficulties, In Ireland there is the tradi- 
tional objection to doing anything that savours of giving favours 
to the British or becoming dependent on them. In Britain there 
would be the question whether the. new orthodoxy of inter- 
national trade would permit a; long-term bargain on mutually 
agreeable terms. And on both sides there would be. the difficulty 
of price. The prices that.would have to be offered for Irish 
livestock. products in any long-term bargain designed to stimu- 
late the supply of them, while certainly lower than those guar- 
anteed to British farmers would inevitably be higher than those 
prevailing on the world market or paid to Dominion or foreign 
farmers. The discrepancy would become all the greater when 
the present inflated world level of food prices breaks in a year 
or two—at the very time, in fact, that increased supplies of Irish 
produce could be brought on the market. There is a partial 
answer to this objection in the fact that Irish meat, eggs and 
poultry—although not butter or bacon—are fresh produce of a 
different quality from other British imports, and it is meat, eggs, 
and poultry that Eire should mainly supply. But this objection 
at least serves as a reminder that prites in.aey Long-term quntegt 
with Eire cannot in safety be put too high. 


But perhaps the major difficulty in’ striking any such bargain 
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would be to make sure that any large, assured and rising supply 
of Irish produce could be made available. The output of Irish 
agriculture has been extraordinarily stable over a long period 
of years; its character has been somewhat changed by the 
policies of the Government, but not its total yield. The propor- 
fon exported has dropped heavily from §0 per cent in 1926-27 
to 36 per cent in the year just before the war and to 20 per 
cent in 1945. There has been a corresponding increase 
in food consumption inside Eire, which has greatly raised the 
standard of nutrition both on and off the farms. If there is to be 
a large and growing export to Britain of the livestock products 
that Britain wants, at prices that it can afford to pay, at least 
one of three things must happen. Either there must be a re- 
versal of the tillage policy and increased imports of grain and 
sugar, which would be politically distasteful and technically 
difficult for some time to come. Or else there must be a reduc- 
tion in feeding standards in Ireland. Or else thereemust be a 
great expansion in the total output of Irish agriculture. 

The third course is obviously the best and most effective, 
But a large expansion may be difficult, despite the country’s 
great advantages of soil and climate for livestock farming. In a 
country of smallholdings run by family labour, in which a 
policy of land subdivision has been forcibly pursued for social 
ends irrespective of its economic consequences, it is by no 
means certain that even price incentives will uniformly call forth 
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a higher output; whilst any measures to use compulsion to 
increase. production—even such mild ones as the introduction 
of county agricultural committees on the British model—can 
be ruled out in a country where farmers are in a majority and 
ignorant individualism is still the political creed. . However, 
there is very large scope for improving farm techniques, espe- 
cially in the proper cultivation of grassland, by Government 
persuasion and example. In addition, the reoganisation of agri- 
cultural marketing could do much simultaneously to raise the 
farmer’s price and to reduce the export price. 

There are thus the makings of a long-term bargain that would 
be of advantage to both parties. On the Irish side, it involves 
a decision to pursue a Twenty-Year Plan of raising the output of 
Irish agriculture, On the British side, it involves a decision to 
extend to the Irish farmer some part of the benefits of 
guaranteed prices and assured markets that have been given 
to the British farmer. It would be a pity if the exploration of 
the possibilities were to be obstructed, as has happened so often 
before in Anglo-Irish relations, by suspicion of motives and by 
the obstinacy of national pride. Coldly regarded, it might be 
held that the initiative lay with the Irish to prove that they have 
something to offer. But no British advantage would be lost if it 
were made clear in advance that the prospect of assured supplies 
of sterling food is one that would engage the warmest interest of 
the British Government. 


The War in Manchuria 


HE struggle now going on in Manchuria is a civil war 
and something more. It is a local contest for control 
between the Chinese Central Government and the Communists, 
but it is also a new phase in an international struggle for 
ascendancy in Manchuria which has been going on, with varia- 
tions of intensity, ever since 1895. It involves, indirectly, the 
restrictions on Chinese sovereignty in Manchuria imposed by 
the notorious secret treaty of the Big Three at Yalta. It is 
because of this treaty and the position Russia holds by means 
of it in Manchuria that the civil war, which can be regarded 
as China’s internal affair south of the Great Wall, becomes 
to the north of it a duel between Chinese nationalism and 
Russia, with the Communists playing a réle more familiar in 
recent European experience than in their Yenan days in China. 
There appears to be in the West little understanding of 
the impression produced on patriotic Chinese by the publication 
a year ago of the Yalta secret treaty dealing, among other 
things, with Manchuria. The treaty was, of course, never 
intended to be published in this generation or century. By 
a strange paradox it was just because such unusual measures 
were taken to keep it secret that it had to be published. 
President Roosevelt felt unable to communicate it to the State 
Department—nominally in charge of American foreign policy— 
and the State Department, in its innocence, later on put out 
a statement about the Kurile Islands incompatible with the 
actual terms of the Yalta treaty ; Moscow publicly protested, 
revealing that there had been a secret agreement about the 
Far East, of which the world had been told nothing, and the 
British and American Governments, in their embarrassment, 
decided that the best course was to publish the treaty in full 
and have done with it. To Western observers it seemed that 
the publication did not really reveal anything new because in 
the meantime, since the Yalta Conference, China had concluded 
a public treaty with Russia, granting in substance the concessions 
the Big’ Taree had agreed that Russia should have from China. 
But, from a Chinese point of view, the disclosure of the Yalta 
agreement entirely altered the. significance of the public Sino- 
Russian treaty. The: latter had been presented in China as a 
freely negotiated pact, which was believed to ensure hoth the 


authority of the Chinese Government in Manchuria and the 
reversion to China of the massive industrial equipment installed 
there by the Japanese. Moreover, for the rights granted to 
Russia—in effect, control of the trunk railways, the port 
of Dairen and the naval base of Port Arthur—diplomatic 
formulae were found which rendered the cessions less in- 
jurious to Chinese pride and largely concealed the extent of 
the surrender. 

But the text of the Yalta agreement, when it was known, 
showed that there had been no question of free negotiation, 
that the terms had been agreed among the Big Three without 
China’s knowledge or consent, and that the Chinese Generalis- 
simo had been subsequently ordered to pretend to negotiate 
of his own volition an agreement embodying the terms. 
Further, the text of the Yalta treaty not only included a state- 
ment about the juridical position of the old Manchurian leases 
which was flatly untrue; it also referred to the compulsion 
to be applied to China in language of a brutal directness 
exceptional in diplomatic documents and deeply humiliating 
for any nation calling itself independent. Finally, by the time 
the Yalta treaty-was published, it was evident that the Chinese 
Government had been tricked out of its share of the bargain 
ostensibly made in the Sino-Russian treaty, for the Russians 
had not facilitated, but had systematically obstructed, the 
extension of the Government’s authority into Manchuria and 
had carried off to Russia as “ war booty ” the coveted Japanese 
industrial assets. 

The public reaction in China to the disclosures was com- 
paratively slight at the time, because the Government, for 
reasons of expediency, tried to damp down overt denunciation 
of a pact in which not only Russia but also the United States 
was involved. The Communists not merely refrained from 
denouncing it, but suppressed all mention of it by censorship 
in the territories under their control. .To superficial observa- 
tion, therefore, it might appear that Chinese political opinion 
was not seriously upset. But it would be a great mistake to 
suppose that the incident has been overlooked or forgotten. 
It has sunk deeply into the consciousness and memory of that 
portion of the Chinese people which ‘is awate of international 
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ee Seed * public ll in China. It 
has not failed to produce a Pca deco. 
secjoas ‘end epaicebcesuianrl anna eae 
of behaviour, just at the time when Seamer aeone 
fresh start might be made in relations between the West and 
China. For all China’s modern history, the thoughts and 
emotions of its revolutionary epoch, have turned on the 
struggle for, national independence and sovereignty, for 
“abolition of the unequal treaties” and “ rights recovery.” 
Not everything, it is true, has happened to China as represented 
in the Chinese nationalist version ; the foreigners in China 
have had their side of the case, which Chinese writers often 
ignore. But China has. certainly been the victim over a long 
period of a series of encroachments and aggressions by various 
nations, culminating in the Japanese invasions from 1931 
onwards. If the Chinese’ were to feel after the end of the 
Pacific war that their sovereingty had been fully restored, 
that the “imperialist.” chapter of history was closed and that 
they could co-operate with confidence and on equal terms with 
other nations in the post-war world, it was essential that no 
fresh demands infringing China’s ‘sovereignty should be 
forced upon the Chinese in 
their time of weakness by their 
more powerful allies: It was 
essential that there should be 
no repetition of the “ Twenty- 
one Demands” of 1915. But, 
in the event, there has been a 
new encroachment on China’s 
sovereignty—for legal titles to 
what has been “ restored” to 
Russia had, in any case, long 
since lapsed—and though it 
has been for the benefit of one 
nation alone, all the greatest 
Powers of the West combined 
to impose their dictate. This 
will be remembered in China 
for a very long time. : 
Immediately it means that 
the war being waged. in Man- 
churia has a significance which 
is not allowed to emerge in the 
public pronouncements of 
either of the oontending 
parties. The Chinese Govern- 
ment does not denounce the 
Yalta agreement or repudiate 
its own treaty of two years ago, but in view of its own 
tradition of policy it can hardly, if it controls Manchuria 
or any part of it, take up an attitude different to that of 
Chinese nationalism after the last war. The Chinese then 
claimed that treaty rights based on the Twenty-one Demands 
“lacked fundamental validity ” because they had been extorted 
under duress, and they tried in various ways to frustrate the 
operation of these rights without directly challenging them. 
The experience of the “railway empires” in Manchuria, 
whether Russian or Japanese, has indeed been that the system 
does not work ‘unless the Chinese authorities in the country 
are either passively acquiescent or positively “friendly”; if there 
is a nationalist Chinese regime, which only accepts the situation 
under force majeure and is secretly striving to get rid of these 
foreign controls, then there is bound tobe local conflict and 
friction leading probably sooner’or later to violence. Whatever 
foreign nation holds effective control of the Manchurian trunk 
Tailways with Port Arthur and Daiten is an “ over-mighty 
subject” for China, and it is therefore dangerous to allow an 
independent central Chinese Goyernment to have authority in 
Manchuria, lest it should try to turn the tables. The Japanese 
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formerly supported the separate regime of Chang Tso-lin in 
as~ long as: he», bservient to their interests 


Manchuria, as 
and then murdered him when ‘he turned against them; when 
his son also indulged in Chinese patriotism, they set set up 

“ Manchukuo” and sustained it with a Japanese military 

occupation. 
A regional Coeieisihin regime in Manchuria, independent, 
in fact, of the Chinese Central Government, would give. Russia 
just the “ friendly,” dependent Chinese administration needed te 
safeguard the newly-acquired Russian rights. from. Chinese 
nationalist interference of competition and to prevent an econo- 
mic development of Manchuria financed with American capital. 
The great advantage which the Russians enjoy in comparison 
with the former Japanese militarists is that they have real and 
substantial Chinese helpers, who are their friends on principle 
and not merely opportunists like Chang Tso-lin, or puppets 
with no strength of their own like the “ Manchukuo” rulers. 
The Communists represent a powerful, popular. movement, 
which has long had a political organisation, army and. civil 
administration of its own within Chinese territory, independent 
of any direct support from abroad ; they have also given proof 
of their patriotism in_the past 
by their warfare against. the 
Japanese. Russia can leave 
them to do the fighting needed 
to keep the Nanking forces out 
of .Manchuria — or having 
failed to keep them out, to 
drive them out. Russian aid to 
the Communists has been in- 
direct, but none the less effsc- 
tive ; the Communists would 
not be established in Man- 
churia at all if Russia had 
honestly carried out the terms 
of the 1945 treaty, but the 
Russians then barred the entry 
of Government troops through 
Dairen on a frivolous pretext, 
while allowing Communist 
forces to enter Manchuria by 
land from North China and 
(gathering local reinforce- 
ments) to equip themselves 
from the arms dumps of the 
Japanese Kwantung Army 
which had surrendered to 
Russia. The Communists 
have had a year and a half to organise their rule in the north 
of Manchuria and are now on the offensive against the Govern- 
ment forces, which in the end broke in by land from Hopei 
and advanced northward as far as Changchun. 

Every war has many unexpected turnings, and the issue of this 
one is still doubtful. If the Nanking forces hold their own, 
Russian support of the Communists may take a more active 
form than hitherto. If, however, Manchuria as a whole were to 
be separated from the rest of China under Communist control, 
a new situation would arise in the Far East. The Chinese 
Communists would be much more closely identified 
than they have ever been before with the State interests. 
of the ‘Soviet Union and this must make a considerable 
difference to the character ‘of their movement. On 
the other hand, the Kuomintang, or whatever party coalition 
succeeds it in Nanking, would have a perfect irredentist cause 
amd programme for -intensifying Chinese nationalism as a 
political force. The ‘hope of a peacefully » developing 
united China would have receded once again into dreamland 
and. the unlaid ghost “of “ Manchaluo” would still walk 
the earth. : 
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would be to make sure that any large, assured and rising supply 
of Irish produce could be made available. The ile love of Irish 
agriculture has been extraordinarily stable Over a 
of years ; its character has been somewhat Seneca” by on 
policies of the Government, but not its tota! yield. The propor- 
don exported has dropped heavily from §0 per cent in 1926-27 
to 36 per cent in the year just before the war and to 20 per 
cent in 1945. There has been a corresponding increase 
in food consumption inside Eire, which has greatly raised the 
standard of nutrition both on and off the farms, If there is to be 
a large and growing export to Britain of the livestock products 
that Britain wants, at prices that it can afford to pay, at least 
one of three things must happen. Either there must be a re- 
versal of the tillage policy and increased imports of grain and 
sugar, which would be politically distasteful and technically 
difficult for some time to come. Or else there must be a reduc- 
tion in feeding standards in Ireland. Or else thereemust be a 
great expansion in the total output of Irish agriculture. 

The third course is obviously the best and most effective, 
But a large expansion may be difficult, despite the country’s 
great advantages of soil and climate for livestock farming. In a 
country of smallholdings run by family labour, in which a 
policy of land subdivision has been forcibly pursued for social 
ends irrespective of its economic. consequences, it is by no 
means certain that even price incentives will uniformly call forth 
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a higher output; whilst any measures to use compulsion to 
increase_production—even such mild ones as the introduction 
of county agricultural committees on the British model—can 
be ruled out in a country where farmers are in a majority and 
ignorant individualism is still the political creed. However, 
there is very large scope for improving farm techniques, espe- 
cially in the proper cultivation of grassland, by Government 
persuasion and example. In addition, the reoganisation of agri- 
cultural marketing could do much simultaneously to raise the 
farmer’s price and to reduce the export price. 

There are thus the makings of a long-term bargain that would 
be of advantage to both parties. On the Irish side, it involves 
a decision to pursue a Twenty-Year Plan of raising the output of 
Irish agriculture, On the British side, it involves a decision to 
extend to the Irish farmer some part of the benefits of 
guaranteed prices and assured markets that have been given 
to the British farmer. It would be a pity if the exploration of 
the possibilities were to be obstructed, as has happened so often 
before in Anglo-Irish relations, by suspicion of motives and by 
the obstinacy of national pride. Coldly regarded, it might be 
held that the initiative lay with the Irish to prove that they have 
something to offer. But no British advantage would be lost if it 
were made clear in advance that the prospect of assured supplies 
of sterling food is one that would engage the warmest interest of 
the British Government. 


The War in Manchuria 


HE struggle now going on in Manchuria is a civil war 
and something more. It is a local contest for control 
between the Chinese Central Government and the Communists, 
but it is also a new phase in an international struggle for 
ascendancy in Manchuria which has been going on, with varia- 
tions of intensity, ever since 1895. It involves, indirectly, the 
restrictions on Chinese sovereignty in Manchuria imposed by 
the notorious secret treaty of the Big Three at Yalta. It is 
because of this treaty and the position Russia holds by means 
of it in Manchuria that the civil war, which can be regarded 
as China’s internal affair south of the Great Wall, becomes 
to the north of it a duel between Chinese nationalism and 
Russia, with the Communists playing a réle more familiar in 
recent European experience than in their Yenan days in China. 
There appears to be in the West little understanding of 
the impression produced on patriotic Chinese by the publication 
a year ago of the Yalta secret treaty dealing, among other 
things, with Manchuria. The treaty was, of course, never 
intended to be published in this generation or century. By 
a strange paradox it was just because such unusual measures 
were taken to keep it secret that it had to be published. 
President Roosevelt felt unable to communicate it to the State 
Department—nominally in charge of American foreign policy— 
and the State Department, in its innocence, later on put out 
a statement about the Kurile Islands incompatible with the 
actual terms of the Yalta treaty; Moscow publicly protested, 
revealing that there had been a secret agreement about the 
Far East, of which the world had been told nothing, and the 
British and American Governments, in their embarrassment, 
decided that the best course was to publish the treaty in full 
and have done with it. To Western observers it seemed ‘that 
the publication did not really reveal anything new because in 
the meantime, since the Yalta"Conference, China had concluded 
a public treaty with Russia, granting in substance the concessions 
the Big» Taree had agreed that Russia should have from China. 
But, from a Chinese point of view, the disclosure of the Yalta 
agreement entirely altered the. significance of the public Sino- 
Russian treaty. The‘latter had been presented in China as a 
freely negotiated pact, which was believed to ensure hoth the 


authority of the Chinese Government in Manchuria and the 
reversion to China of the massive industrial equipment installed 
there by the Japanese. Moreover, for the rights granted to 
Russia—in effect, control of the trunk railways, the port 
of Dairen and the naval base of Port Arthur—diplomatic 
formulae were found which rendered the cessions less in- 
jurious to Chinese pride and largely concealed the extent of 
the surrender. 

But the text of the Yalta agreement, when it was known, 
showed that there had been no question of free negotiation, 
that the terms had been agreed among the Big Three without 
China’s knowledge or consent, and that the Chinese Generalis- 
simo had been subsequently ordered to pretend to negotiate 
of his own volition an agreement embodying the terms. 
Further, the text of the Yalta treaty not only included a state- 
ment about the juridical position of the old Manchurian leases 
which was flatly untrue; it also referred to the compulsion 
to be applied to China in language of a brutal directness 
exceptional in diplomatic documents and deeply humiliating 
for any nation calling itself independent. Finally, by the time 
the Yalta treaty was published, it was evident that the Chinese 
Government had been tricked out of its share of the bargain 
ostensibly made in the Sino-Russian treaty, for the Russians 
had not facilitated, but had systematically obstructed, the 
extension of the Government’s authority into Manchuria and 
had carried off to Russia as “ war booty ” the coveted Japanese 
industrial assets. 

*The public reaction in Chibi ‘he dinctcemves was com- 
paratively slight at the time, because the Government, for 
reasons of expediency, tried to damp down overt denunciation 
of a pact in which not only Russia but also the United States 
was involved. The Communists not merely refrained from 
denouncing it, but suppressed all mention of it by censorship 
in the territories under their oe *To superficial observa- 
tion, therefore, it might appear that Chinese political opinion 
was not seriously upset, But’ it would be a great mistake to 
suppose that the incident has been overlooked or forgotten. 
It has sunk deeply into the consciousness and memory of that 
portion of the Chinese people which is awate of international 
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tical issues and forms “ public opinion” in China. It 
has not failed to produce a deep distrust of all.the major Western 
nations and a cynical contempt for their professéd) standards 
of behaviour, just at the time when it seemed that a happy, 
fresh start might be made in relations between the West and 
China. For all China’s modern history, the thoughts and 
emotions of its revolutionary epoch, have turned on the 
suggle for, mational independence and sovereignty, for 
“gbolition of the unequal treaties” and “ rights recovery.” 
Not everything, it is true, has happened to China as represented 
in the Chinese nationalist version ; the foreigners in China 
have had their side of the case, which Chinese writers often 
ignore. But China has certainly been the victim over a long 
period of a series of encroachments and aggressions by various 
mations, culminating in the Japanese invasions from 1931 
onwards. If the Chinese were to feel after the end of the 
Pacific war that their sovereingty had been fully restored, 
that the “ imperialist.” chapter of history was closed and that 
they could co-operate with confidence and on equal terms with 
other nations in the post-war world, it was. essential that no 
fresh demands infringing China’s sovereignty should be 
forced upon the Chinese in 
their time of weakness by their 
more powerful allies. It was 
essential that there should be 
no repetition of the “ Twenty- 
one Demands ” of 1915. But, 
in the event, there has been a 
few encroachment on China’s 
soyereignty—for legal titles to 
what has been “ restored” to 
Russia had, in any case, long 
since lapsed—and though it 
has been for the benefit of one 
nation alone, all the greatest 
Powers of the West combined 
t impose their dictate. This 
will be remembered in China 
for a very long time. 
_Immediately it means that 
the war being waged in Man- 
churia has a significance which 
isnot allowed to emerge in the 
public pronouncements of 
tither of the contending 
parties. The Chinese Govern- 
ment does not denounce the 
Yalta agreement or repudiate 


its own treaty of two years ago, but in view of its own 
Madition of policy it can hardly, if it controls Manchuria 
Of any part of it, take up an attitude different to that of 
Chinese nationalism after the last war. The Chinese then 
claimed that treaty rights based on the Twenty-one Demands 
“lacked fundamental validity ” because they had been extorted 
under duress, and they tried in various ways to frustrate the 
Operation of these rights without directly challenging them. 
experience. of the “railway empires” in Manchuria, 
whether Russian or Japanese, has indeed been that the system 
ds not work unless the Chinese authorities in the country 
ate either passively acquiescent or positively “ friendly ”; if there 
4 nationalist Chinese regime, which only accepts the situation 
Inder force majeure and is secretly striving to get rid of these 
ign controls, then there is bound to be local conflict and 
leading probably sooner or later to violence. Whatever 
reign nation holds effective contro! of the Manchurian trunk 
Milways with Port Arthur and Daiten is an “ over-mighty 
Subject” for China, and it is therefore dangerous to allow an 
Mependent central Chinese Goyernment to haye authority in 


_ uria, lest it should try to turn the tables. The Japanese 
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formerly supported the separate regime of Chang Tso-lin in 
at as~ long as- he».was, ient to their interests 

. then murdered him when he turned against them; when 
his son also indulged in Chinese patriotism, they set up 
“Manchukuo” and sustained it with a Japanese military 

A regional Communist regime in Manchuria, independent, 
in fact, of the Chinese Central Government, would give. Russia 
just the “ friendly,” dependent Chinese administration needed to 
safeguard the newly-acquired Russian rights-.from ‘Chinese 
nationalist interference of competition and to prevent an ¢cono- 
mic development of Manchuria financed with American capital. 
The great. advantage which the Russians enjoy in. comparison 
with the former Japanese militarists is that they have real and 
substantial Chinese helpers, who are their friends on principle 
and not merely opportunists like’ Chang Tso-lin, or puppets 
with no strength of their own like the “ Manchukuo” rulers. 
The Communists represent a powerful, popular movement, 
which has: long had a political organisation, army and civil 
administration of its own within Chinese territory, independent 
of any direct support from abroad ; they have also given proof 

‘of their patriotism in the past 
by their warfare against. the 
Japanese. Russia can leave 
them to do the fighting needed 
to keep the Nanking forces out 
of Manchuria — or having 
failed to keep them out, to 
drive them out. Russian aid to 
the Communists has been in- 
direct, but none the less effec- 
tive ; the Communists would 
not be established in Man- 
churia at all if Russia had 
honestly carried out the terms 
of the 1945 treaty, but the 
Russians then barred the entry 
of Government troops through 
Dairen on a frivolous pretext, 
while allowing Communist 
forces to enter Manchuria by 
land from North China and 
(gathering local reinforce- 
ments) to equip themselves 
from the arms dumps of the 
Japanese Kwantung Army 
which had _ surrendered’ to 
Russia. The Communists 
have had a year and a half to organise their rule in the north 
of Manchuria and are now on the offensive against the Govern- 
ment forces, which in the end ‘broke in by land from Hopei 
and advanced northward as far as Changchun. 

Every war has many unexpected turnings, and the issue of this 
one is still doubtful. If the Nanking forces hold their own, 
Russian support of the Communists may take a more active 
form than hitherto. If, however, Manchuria as a whole were to 
be separated from the rest of China under Communist control, 
a new Situation would arise in the Far East. The Chinese 
Communists would be much more closely identified 
than they have ever been before with the State interests. 
of the Soviet Union and this must make a considerable 
difference ‘to the character ‘of’ their movement. On 
the other hand, the Kuomintang, or whatever party coalition 
succeeds it in Nanking, would have a perfect irredentist cause 
and programme for -intensifying Chinese nationalism as a 
political force. The ‘hope of a” peacefully «developing 
united China would have receded once again into dreamland 
and the unlaid ghost of “Manchukuo” would still walk 
the earth. 
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NOTES OF 


The Dam Bursts in France 


The policy of blocking wages has been virtually abandoned in 
France. In the last weeks, the exasperated workers—effectively led 
by the Confédération Générale du Travail—have broken down the 
Government’s resistance to increased wages by a series of crippling 
strikes. Substantial concessions have now been made to the 
bakers, the railwaymen and the gas and electricity employees, all 
of whom were involved in the wave of strikes. The metallurgical 
workers have also secured increased rates and the Government has 
now agreed to the negotiation of bonus agreements in all industries 
in which increased production has been registered during the last 
year. In effect, it will be impossible to limit the negotiations in 
this way. As one industrialist put it: “Everybody is asking for 
_ production bonuses, even the undertakers.” In spite of the 
obscure language which has been used in announcing the Govern- 
ment’s concessions, the truth is that a general advance in wages 
will now take place. 

Some politicians—including, in the first stress of the strikes, 
M. Ramadier—have been inclined to blame the Communists for 
the agitations and stoppages of recent weeks ; it is true that the 
Communists dominate the CGT, but the real reason for the strikes 
goes down to the roots of economic misery and undernourishment 
in France. The months before the harvest are always critical when 
supplies of food are running low. Last summer, when the Com- 
munists were in the government and the Truman Doctrine had 
not been dreamt of, a similar strike wave shook France and both 
wages and prices leapt away from the old controls. It is even 
possible that the workers’ demands, far from representing Com- 
munist policy, are heyond the control of the CGT. There is 
evidence that some groups of workers will not be content with 
the present increases, and in recent months, an extreme left wing 
Union, the Confédération National du Travail (CNT) has appealed 
to the strong anarcho-syndicalist undercurrent in France’s 
working-class tradition, denouncing the Communists as bourgeois 
and betrayers of the working class. The leaders in this union 
press for a restoration to the workers of their 1939 purchasing 
power, and if discontent remains at its present depths, then their 
uncompromising (and irresponsible) attitude may weaken the 
jeadership at present exercised by the Communists. 


. * * 


Threat to the Franc ? 


M. Daniel Mayer, broadcasting the Government’s decision 
to permit the negotiation of bonuses throughout industry, said 
that the rise in wages would not be permitted to affect the price 
level. Nobody in France believes that this is possible and, in fact, 
the country is now witnessing the first serious. breakdown of the 
Blum policy of price reduction. A rise in prices is believed by 
everyone, from the Governor of the Bank of France to the economic 
advisers of the CGT, to be inevitable and with another rise in 
prices the inflationary spiral will take one more spin for the worse. 

The pressure on the franc is aggravated by the fact that during 
the course of the month over one hundred thousand million francs 
worth of Treasury bonds will fall due with little hope of their 
bemg extended. The Government’s own expenditure is’ under 
examination to see at what point economies could be introduced, 
but the nationalised industries are all running at a deficit (the 
railways show a deficit of thirty thousand million francs—an in- 
crease of twenty thousand million on last year—and now the rail- 
way workers’ bonus wil] add another ten thousand million to that 
sum) and both the State enterprises and the Treasury have been 
penalised by the 10 per.cent cut in prices. Since millions of 
hoarded notes are still at large playing their part in speculation 
and the black market, it is not surprising that there should be 
talk of devaluing the franc, although officially such a possibility 
is strenuously denied. 

Against such a background of uninterrupted economic disloca- 
tion the Marshall offer has caught French imagination as the one 
way out of a desperate situation. When M. Vincent Auriol, the 
French President, gave the proposal all the weight of his official 
approbation, he was speaking for great masses of ordinary French 
people who, after two gruelling years, are beginning to feel the 
exhaustion of pulling themselves up by their own bootlaces. The 
Communists have already started to campaign against “ dollar 
diplomacy,” but, like their. colleagues in Italy, they may find : - 
selves compelled to capitulate to a public opinion which, w 
concrete economic aid is at stake, runs sharply against them. . 
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THE WEEK 


New Motor Taxation 


The Chancellor of the Exchequer announced to the House 
of Commons on Tuesday a radical change in the basis of taxation 
of private motor vehicles. In future, instead of the present tax 
graduated in accordance with the size of the engine, there is to 
be a single flat-rate licence duty of {10 per annum. But the new 
tax is to apply only to new cars—to those registered for the first 
time on or after January 1, 1947. The object of the time limit 
is presumably to avoid the necessity for a countervailing increase 
in the petrol duty, since if the flat rate of £10 were applied at 
once to all existing cars there would be a serious loss of revenue. 
At present, hardly any cars pay less than {10 a year in licence 
duty and some 72 per cent pay more. The petrol duty is already 
high, and any further increase would either bear very heavily on 
commercial users or would make necessary a system of rebates 
which would be both complicated and open to abuse. The 
Chancellor’s compromise is a sensible one, since it postpones the 
serious loss of revenue until a time when Mr Dalton or his suc- 
cessors may be “happy to lose revenue.” There will, however, 
be some immediate loss of revenue, and to offset this the pur- 
chase tax on all cars costing (exclusive of purchase tax) over £1,000 
is to be raised to 664 per cent. This is acceptable at present, 
since these expensive cars are better exported ; but for the long 
run the rate is too high even for anything classed as a luxury. 

« 


The purpose of the charge is avowedly to assist the export 
trade. For many years the system of taxation by horse-power 
has diverted the attention of British manufacturers and motorists 
to the ultra-small car—and to an excessive number of models of 
it. The manufacturer has had a protected market for his 
speciality—a market far more effectively protected by the system 
of taxation than by the customs duty—but the other side of the 
medal has been that he has been unable to compete abroad, 
except in a few special markets. The car large and powerful 
enough to compete all over the world has, indeed, been made in 
England, but in numbers too small for its price to be competitive. 
Now the way is open to concentration on a much smaller range 
of models. If the domestic demand—which is always likely to 
be the largest that the British industry has to meet—can be 
diverted to a size of car that can also be sold abroad, real mass 
production will be possible. One’ of the large companies, Stan- 
dard, intends to produce only one size of engine, of 16 horse- 
power, which can be fitted both in cars and in tractors. Once 
they get used to it, British motorists will certainly prefer a car 
of this size, if they can get it cheaply. But in the meantime their 
tastes (and their garages) have been shaped for the smaller car, 
and if they are to be weaned away from it they will need a 
powerful price argument. In short, if the industry now has the 
courage—spontaneous or induced—to bridge the gap between 
the requirements of the home and export markets in one jump, 
and to concentrate very heavily on cars of about 16 h.p., the 
product, being cheap, ought to be acceptable both at home and 
abroad. But if they wait for the new system of taxation slowly 
to dissolve the present fashion in the home market and create 
a new one, then the transition will be very gradual and the 
present opportunity will be missed. There is the risk of a vicious 
circle appearing: unless there is standardisation, the big car will 
not be cheap ; unless it is cheap, it will not be acceptable at home ; 
unless it is acceptable, demand will not be concentrated on it; 
and unless demand is concentrated on it, there will be no stan- 
dardisation. Only the Government can break the vicious circle 
by insisting on rapid standardisation. 

But unfortunately the history of motor taxation does not give 
much ground for belief that the Government will ever press the 
national interest on the industry. Some of the manufacturers, 
to judge by the statements they have been making in the last 
few days, have evidently persuaded themselves that a flat-rate 
tax is what they wanted all along. But of course it is not so. 
Outside critics, this journal among them, have been advocating 
for many years a system of taxation that did not discriminate by 
the size of the car. But until recently almost all the manufacturers 
have notoriously been against it. Even now, the Government 
would not move until there had been a change.of mind in the 
industry. If the Government would waste a little less energy 
on changing the ownership of industry and be a bit more forth- 
right in asserting the national interest in the policies pursued by 
industry, they would better deserve the name of Socialists. 
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New Phase in Colonial Development 


It is now clear that the groundnut scheme for East Africa 
was only the first step in a new phase of economic development 
jn the colonies. An inter-departmental committee is surveying 
the opportunities for large-scale primary production in the colonial 
empire as a whole, 4 mission has, left foc West Africa to enquire 
jnto the possibilities of growing new crops by mechanised methods, 
and there is talk of another mission going to Sarawak and North 
Borneo to examine the possibilities of growing rice and manila 
hemp. Clearly, if these and other surveys are. promising, huge 
capital sums. will be needed, and more public corporations, on the 
lines of the one already envisaged for East Africa, will. presumably 
be set. up. 

- All. this. points £0.a bolder and more imaginative. outlook .on 
eglonial development from the Colonial Office. The new. economic 
policy is not, as might have been concluded.from Mr Dalton’s 
remarks in the House of Commons last week, a mere improvisation 
to provide this country with imports of food and materials which 
at present have to be bought largely from hard. currency areas— 
though the dollar shortage has certainly given an impetus. The 
development foreshadowed is long-term. development, the fruits 
cf which may not appear until the dollar crisis is over, But each 
scheme will be started on the assumption that there is a readily 
available market for the commodity to be produced, and the 
experts who prepare the schemes will be allowed to assume some 
priority in the supply of capital equipment. This sort of strategy 
is designed to achieve its most encouraging results at a time of 
world shortages, for the schemes can shake down in a period of 
high prices, 

* 


There are, however, grounds for objection to the new policy, 
though they may turn out to have no real f ion: It is 
possible, for instance, to criticise it because it is centrally con- 
trolled. The initiative comes from the Ministry of Food or the 
Colonial Office or the Board of Trade ; the experts are mobilised 
in this country and their briefs drawn up here; they are re- 
directed to another colonial region when their work is done. There 
is nothing new in this, for the Colonial Development and Welfare 
Act provides several millions to be used for central development 
of this sort. But care should be taken not to ride roughshod 
over local prejudices and wishes. The promise that the groundnut 
corporation for East Africa will eventually be handed over to the 
control of the local populations should be copied elsewhere. A 
second criticism may be that the new policy implies.a reversal 
of attempts to diversify colonia] economies and a return to the 
gne-crop specialisation and dependence on exports that proved so 
disastrous in a time of world slump. It is important to realise, 
however, that the chief fault with colonial economics was not that 
they specialised but that their specialisation was inefficient ; it 
was not that they lacked secondary industry but that they lacked 
capital. It is this application of capital on a large scale, whether 
to. agriculture or industry is immaterial, that makes the new policy 
$@ important. 

»A third objection may be that these schemes are all very well 
now when there is a chance of large profits, but what will,happen 
when world prices fall? Are the public corporations to be accom- 

ied by price-fixing agencies on the lines of the proposed West 

ican cocoa board? There may be a ict Of interest between 
the British taxpayer as guarantor of the loans floated by the cor- 
epsions, who will want high prices to be maintained, and. the 

ish taxpayer as consumer of the commodities concerned, who 
will want low prices for food and materials. This very important 
Point should be cleared up as soon as possible. 


* *« x 


Dominion of Ceyton ? 
_. The announcement by the Secretary of State for the Colonies 
this week on the future status of Ceylon marks as big an advance 
| colonial constitutional affairs as the new development schemes 
in the economic. Only last year Ceylon was granted a 
Rew constitution which took it a long way towards responsible 
ment. There are reserved powers in matters of defence, 
egislation affecting communal interests, and external affairs— 
Which includes foreign trade relations. But in other respects 
gad yea elected on the basis of universal 


» As soon, however, as the first elections to be held under the 
Rew constitution have returned a new Parliament and a new 
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wif begin, and if these are conchided ‘satisfactorily 
immediate steps will be taken to confer u lon fully respon 
sible status within the British Commonwealth pe idan oo aa <4 
It_is..worth noting that Mr Creech, Jones, did not, says“ full 
Dominion status,” but in reply to a supplementary question he 
said that Ceylon would enjoy . 
that full degree of self-government within the Commonweal 
which the term Dominion status is understood to,imply,  . .. 
Even this statement is not an unequivocal assurance of Dominion 
Status, but the Ceylonese are unlikely to be content with less, 
for the promise of full independence’ to Burma had made them 
dissatisfied with the present constitution’ before they ‘had had 
time to assess it. Nevertheless the British Government ‘is taking 
a risk in the promise’ of fully résponsible government, for although 
the communal differences ere not so ‘acute in ‘Ceylon “as they 
are in India, members of the State Council are’ elected on a 
communal rather than a political: basis: The Sinhalese, the 
largest community, will have to show great responsibility when 
they have formed their first Government and’ begin “negotiations 
with the Imperial Government: and will have to remember that 
they are negotiating on behalf of other communities as well. If 
they do, and if Dominion status for Ceylon is now only ‘a mattér 
of months ahead and ‘not years, it. is worth contemplating’ with 
what speed this will have been brought about. It is only twerity- 
seven years since the Ceylonese Legislative Council was given an 
unofficial majority. It is only sixteen years since the grant of 
universal adult suffrage. There are now unofficial majorities in 
the Legislative Councils of a number of colonies: including the 
Gold Coast and Nigeria, and the franchise is being extended— 
Jamaica, for one, has universal ‘suffrage—in others. Perhaps, 
after all, another generation may see the complete merging of 
Empire into Commonwealth. 


* * * 


Hyderabad and Travancore 


Since the acceptance by Congress and by the Moslem League 
of the plan for partition of British India, India’s other main 
problem, that of the States, has emerged ‘into the forefront of 
politics with the declarations of independence by Hyderabad and 
Travancore. There has always been the possibility that one or 
more of the Princes—or rather of their Prime Ministers, for most 
of the States are now governed by Ministers—would try to take the 
path of full sovereignty on the dissolution of the British Raj. Since 
1939 the British Government has abandoned the attempt to per- 
suade the Princes to agree in advance to enter an Indian Union 
and has taken the view that, as the rights and obligations of the 
Princes depend on treaties with the Crown, British “paramountcy” 
cannot legally be transferred to an Indian successor authority, so 
that all the Indian States are supposed to be left as in 
units with the passing of the British Raj and can negotiate any 
form of union they please, or none at-all, with the successor power 
or powers in British India. This is obviously a situation fraught 
with danger, for whatever the rights of the States in the eyes of 
lawyers, their capacity for maintaining themselves must vary with 
their size and strength. The majority are clearly too weak to stand 
alone and must submit to some form of incorporation in either 
Hindustan or Pakistan ; there are about half a dozen, on the orher 
hand, which might conceivably maintain their independence if 
there were no strong central power in India. The rulers of 
Hyderabad and Travancore have evidently made up their minds 
that, with the projected partition of British India, this condition 
is sufficiently fulfilled. 

Hyderabad is about the size of England and Scotland together, 
with a population of some 17 millions; Travancore is about as 
large as Wales with 6 million people. Hyderabad has its own 
currency and a regular army; it is, however, completely sur- 
rounded by the territory of Hindustan provinces and has no access 
to the sea. Further, the majority of the population is Hindu, while 
the dynasty is Moslem and only two centuries old. Burt this fact 
impels the dominant Moslem minority to claim independence, for 
their position would be at stake if the State were absorbed in 
Hindustan ; they may seek an alliance with Pakistan. In Travan- 
core there is no Hindu-Moslem issue, as both dynasty and people 
are Hindu (with a large Christian minority), but the State has an 
isolated very defensible position between the Western Ghais 
and the sea and a strong ancient tradition of local independence. 

The ¢ Party has given warning that any recognition of 
either of these States by a Kocsign Sane be eee 
“ unfriendly act.” Their international status is at present s 


Britain in renouncing paramountcy may consider. them to have 
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legitimately resymed a former, independence, but as. yet, they..do 
mot exist in relation to other governments. A Congress-ruled 
Hindustan may be expected to try to impose its sovercigmty on 
recalcitrant Statés, by force if hetessary ; Mr Nehru has alteady 
threatened the seceders. But what would be Britain’s position if 
Hindustan as‘a British Dom“nion shotild make’ war on Hyderabad? 


* * * 


Arab Opposition Hardens 


The decision of the Palestine Arabs to boycott the United 
Nations enquiry is, in spite of the good advice to the: contrary 
known to have been pressed on them by British officials, probably 
the right one from their point of view. For them the arguments 
ia favour of co-operation were purely tactical, while those against 
were both tactical and strategic. The two main points-in favour 
of co-operation were, first, the moral value to the Arab position 
in the world of a frank and helpful attitude and, secondly, the 
danger of allowing their case to go by default. The latter, how- 
ever, was only apparent since it may be taken as certain that 
adequate documentation of the Arab case will in fact reach the 
United Nations Committee. As for the former, the Arabs may 
well argue (particularly after reading Mr Crossman’s book) that 
correct behaviour did not help them much with the Anglo- 
American Committee. 

Moreover, the present Palestine Arab leaders are not very good 
at putting their case in public. Some of them made a deplorable 
showing at the Anglo-American enquiry. By. staying away from 
ihe present one, they are probably doing as much good as harm. 
But the maim reason why the boycott is not a mere piece of 
childish petulance is of longer range. Fundamentally, the Arab 
case is that Zionism and the Mandate are a violation of elementary 
human rights, so that any proceeding which assumes their validity 
is itself invalid. So long as it rests here, on the right of a people 
to its own country, the Arab case is by Western standards un- 
assailable. When it begins talking about economic absorptive 
capacity, administrative discrimination, all the matters of daily 
politics which arise from the working out of the Mandate, it 
dissipates itself. With the Zionists the case is different. When 
they want to appeal to first principles, they must Jook beyond 
Palestine to the Jews of the Dispersion and to their elementary 
human rights. In Palestine itself, on the other hand, they con- 
centrate on practical issues, conscious that their fundamental 
case does noi lie there. This is the special meaning of the Arab 
assertion that by bringing in the general Jewish problem, the 
United Nations have prejudged the Palestine issue. 

But there is another and more ominous side to the Higher 
Committee’s boycott. It shows that the Arabs are reaching the 
point of feeling that everyone is against them, of being confronted 
by a wall of injustice which no arguments can breach. It is a 
dangerous frame of mind which one day may break ovt in 
violence. The evil of the colonial system is that violence is so 
eften the only way in which a subject people can draw attention 
to itself. And it makes little difference whether the remote, in- 
calculable power whose mind it so difficult to change lives in 
Whitehall or Lake Success. Hitherto the mere fact that Jewish 
terrorism was keeping the spotlight trained on Palestine has 
provided some: reason for Arab quiescence. But they have been 
taking good note of the effects of terrorism, and an increasing 
nuniber of young Arabs now talk romantically of “taking to the 
hills even if they do not actually join an illegal military forma- 
tion. The vocabulary of “resistance” is catching. Moreover, 
even sane and educated Arabs have been affected by the reports 
brought back from Lake Success of the overwhelmingly * Jewish ” 
atmosphere in which the United Nations proceedings on Palestine 
have been conducted—a natural consequence of the large pro- 
portion of Jews in the population of New York. The resulting 
mood of exasperation means that any United Nations recom- 
mendation may be condemned before it is read. 


* * * 


De Gasperi’s First Victory 


The parliamentary chances of Signor de Gasperi’s Govern- 
ment look rather better than when he announced its formation 
a fortnight ago. At first there was some doubt whether this 
Minigtry of Christian Democrats and non-political] experts could 
secure a majority in the Assembly. In the last week, however, 
the combined opposition of the Communists and the Socialist 
supporters of Signor Nenni have received three rebuffs, and each 


time the voting in favour of Signor de Gasperi increased. The 
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last victory—by which, with a majority of 124, the Government 
secured the extension of the Assembly’s life until January, 1948 
thas mote than pafliamentary ‘significance: Both the Com- 
miunists and the Socialists of the Nenni wing have been anxious 
tO ‘s¢cure elections in the course of the next months. Signor 
Nenni probably reckons that the Jeader of the anti-Communist, 
Socialist Right, Signor Saragat, is likely to become a more 
formidable rival if he has time to organise his party and to build 
up a political machine throughout Italy. The unists, 
elated by their striking electoral successes in Sicily in April, 
fee} that they may have reached the peak of their popularity and 
that, in the next months, Signor de Gasperi’s ability to secure 
dollar credits for Italy will make its impression on a hungry and 
under-employed population. The conviction that dollars are 
necessary is so widespread that the Communists have even had 
to abandon, however temporarily, their attacks on “ dollar im- 
perialism,” and if, before the elections, sufficient credits. have been 
received to secure the ration and increase employment, the Chris- 
tuan Democrats may have a strong electoral] success when, finally, 
the Assembly is dissolved and the new elections are held. 
Parliamentary success and better electoral chances do not, how- 
ever, automatically secure the Government a smoother passage. 
The financial situation remains extremely delicate with a possible 
budgetary deficit of 312 million lire at the end of the year. 
To cover even minimum imports of food and raw materials, 
200 million dollars must be found before the end of 1947. And 


.these figures depend upon a level of output in Italy which a 


few disastrous strikes might quickly reduce. As in France, there 
is enough real misery and sufficient disparity betwéen wages and 
prices for genuine discontent to abound. The hope of American 
help and President Truman’s promise of diplomatic support are 
the only rifts in an otherwise sombre sky—so sombre indeed 
that President de Nicola has only with difficulty been persuaded 
to remain in an office he at no time wanted and now finds too 
onerous and discouraging to be borne. 


* * *x 


Storm in the Tory Cup 
The opening of the official Conservative Party Exhibition, 


called “Trusi the People,” in London last week seems to have 


been the occasion for an overt clash between the differing ex- 
ponents of Conservative policy. Perhaps it is not inappropriate 
that the exhibition should ‘be housed only a door or so away 
from the International Tea Centre ; the setting for the storm is 
thus made more authentic. The Party’s pamphiet on industrial 
policy was not well received by some sections of the Party and its 
supporters, notably by Lord Beaverbrook, but the exhibition, con- 
ceived in terms directly parallel with the pamphlet, has apparently 
provoked these sections into active protest. Asa result, Mr Harold 
Macmillan was moved to launch a counter-attack on the more 
right-wing members of his Party in a speech made last Saturday. 
He protested that the policy outlined in the pamphlet was only 
an extension of fundamental Conservative principles into the con- 
ditions of to-day, and he concluded with a sharp rebuke to those 
for whom time, when not standing still, moves only backwards. 

It is impossible not to link this dispute with the absence, and 
the reasons for that absence, of Mr Churchill from the political 
scene. To some Conservatives, Mr Churchill is not an ideal Party 
leader in Opposition. To others, good leader or bad, he is a man 
who from the nature of things cannot lead the Party for many 
years more. Mr Churchill’s political mantle, in its industrial 
segments, has always possessed some of the magic qualities of the 
skin of the chameleon. The question is, therefore, not only on 
whom the mantle will descend, but also what tint the mantle will 
assume when worn by a successor, Certainly a full range of colour 
is available, from the deep and angry purple of Sir Waldron 
Smithers to the delicate and charming lilac pink favoured by Mr 
Harold Macmillan. The true struggle within the Conservative 
Party is between those who believe that what the Labour Govern- 
ment does must be wrong and those who believe that what the 
Labour Government does they could do better. ; 

All this argument nowrere approaches anything like a real split 
in Conservative ranks. In fact, some cynical Socialists have been 
heard to say that the dispute resembles a conjuror’s patter—its 
primary purpose is to divert attention from what is going on else- 
where. In any case; Conservatives of all shades have a great many 
unities that are not affected by one industrial policy or another. 
At best these differences are far more differences in emphasis than 
they are differences in kind. Out of all the disputants; Lord Beaver- 
brook is about the only one whom 1t is possible even to imagine 
voting for any other party at a General ‘Election ; ‘and were that 
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to happen, any vote cast by. Lord Beaverbrook would bring no 
comfort to Socialists or Liberals, The major matter for comment 
is not that the Conservatives are bickering over an industrial policy ; 


" je is that they should hav. an industrial policy over which to bicker. 


* , * * 


A New Yardstick 


The 1914 cost of living index officially passed out of exist- 
ence*on June 17, 1947, which is the base date chosen by the 
Minister of Labour for the new interim index of retail prices. 
How obsolete the old index had become is fully shown in the 
list of items, excluded from it, which will enter into the new 
index, and by the different weights attached to different items, 
on the basis of 1937/8 expenditure. Instead of the previous 
meagre fourteen food items, 47 items are listed in the new index. 
Most important of all, the handful of “ other items” listed in the 


_ original index has been enlarged beyond recognition. It now 


takes account of people’s expenditure on entertainments such as 
the cinema and football, drinks and tobacco, and on household 
necessities such as floor polishes and furniture, radio sets and 
vacuum cleaners. Food which was weighted at 60 per cent in 
the old index is now reduced to 35, and the “ other items,” which 
were only allowed 4 per cent, have been weighted at. 16 per cent, 
with an additional 24 per cent allowed for items not included at 
all in the old index. 

While it is clear that the new index will represent a much more 
accurate picture of working-class expenditure than did the old, 
it is difficult to understand exactly what the purpose of the tem- 
porary index is, unless it heralds the decline of the food 
subsidies. Some 2,500,000 workers, including workers in 
mining, building and civil. engineering, electrical contracting, 
pottery, boot and shoe manufacture, and a number of industries 
covered by wages councils, have cost of living sliding scales, 
based og the official index, incorporated in their wage agree- 
ments, A revision of these agreements will now be necessary, 
and has already begun in the case of some of the wages councils 
industries, It is unlikely, however, that there will be any. direct 
reference to the new index in these revised agreements. It is 
true that rises in the index after June 17th will undoubtedly be 
used as an argument in favour of higher wages when wage claims 
are put forward; but if, as is to be presumed, the Government 
teally intends to reduce the food subsidies, the consequent rise 
in food prices will not raise the new index, in which food is given 
a comparatively small weighting, to the extent that it would have 
done to the old, 

On a long term view, however, the value of having only a single 
cost of living index is questionable. What is really needed is a 
measure of the cost of subsistence which the Ministry of National 
Insurance and the Assistance Board can use in assessing the value 
of social security payments. People on the subsistence level do not 
buy vacuum cleaners, and, in their budgets, food and rent are 
weighted very high. Any attempt to assess their needs by refer- 
ence to the cost of the diversified standard of living of the better 
off, who can switch their expenditure from one item to another 
in accordance with relative changes in prices, would give an 
entirely false picture. 


* * x 


Public Board Salaries 


If any uncertainty yet lingered about the Government’s 
policy in giving information about salaries and conditions of 
service in the new public boards, Mr Morrison’s statement last 
week must have finally disposed of it. The appropriate Minister 
will provide this information for the top appointments—the board 
members themselves—but will take no responsibility for the 
appointment and remuneration of any of the other staff. These, 
he claimed, are functions of management, and 


the Government believe that socialised boards should have the same 
_ freedom and privacy in this respect as does any other commercial 


~~ under ; 

This is certainly the right decision, and it is to be hoped that 
the new boards will conform to the most enlightened practice in 
publishing information about themselves in their annual accounts 


-0n their own. initiative, 


Eg poate exper Me Del: ges yao 
/bttore they can ighten out their s " ¢. e 
with the civil service traditions on the one 
i on the other. Which will prevail? 


ade and those of 
eS civil service side there is all the apparatus of regular 
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scales of pay, promotion by. formal machin seniority, and 
assured. upward ladder. Business is sraditewoally Gece ike 
procedure, although inquiries made duriag the war revealed that 
many large business concerns were even more hampered by 
seniority rules than the civil service. But higher up in the 
managerial and executive grades one man can be receiving a 
thousand a year more than another, at the unfettered wish of 
the directors. Their decision is absolute, and no one can calculate 
with certainty that a fixed scale can give him £500 a year more 
after to years with a minimum of exertion in between. 

This conflict of view must now be facing the members of the 
Coal Board, and will in due course face all public boards. _For- 
tunately, by taking over existing colliery staffs, al] sorts of diver- 
gences were inherited at the start. Will these be ironed out or 
will it be possible to tempt a mining engineer, who has received 
a good offer in South America, to come to the Coal Board? Will 
a Divisional Board be able to reward an able young man when 
Mr Snooks in the neighbouring Division is twice his age and has 
nothing positively against him? Some will maintain that a public 
board like a Government department must be scrupulously fair. 
The nation will only get its coal if a more daring game of snakes 
and ladders is played in the field of staff promotion and pay. 


* * “ 


Care of the Aged 


A committee of the British Medical Association has now 
published its proposals for the care and treatment of the elderly 
and infirm. To a certain extent they overlap the recommendations 
made earlier this year by a committee of the Nuffield Foundation. 
But, as befitted a medical committee, the BMA was particularly 
concerned with the care of the elderly sick, and its report. conse- 
quently goes into more detail over medical and nursing arrange- 
ments. Here again, however, there is much in, its recommenda- 
tions that is familiar, though it is none the less welcome for the 
additional support. The disabilities of old people needing hos- 
pital treatment should be carefully assessed in the geriatric 
department of a general hospital. It is estimated that if this 
is done, about 40 per cent could be sufficiently reabled either 
to return home or to live in a hostel or home where communal 
care could be provided. About 40 per cent would probably. be 
suffering from a fatal illness, and the remaining 20. per..cent 
would be irremediable cases and need permanent nursing care 
in a jong-term annexe of the general hospital—which would, 
however, continue to supervise them and re-assess them when 
necessary, 

Provided—an important proviso—that sufficient co-ordination 
between the various authorities responsible for housing, hostels, 
hospitals and general medical services is forthcoming to permit 
free traffic between the various forms of accommodation and 
attention, the scheme seems to be a sensible and logical way to 
provide for the sick in the brave old world that is app i 
though it is arguable that too much prominence is given to the 
hospital and thereby to old people in sickness instead of in 
health. But it is clearly a long-term scheme, dependenr on many 
factors, such as an adequate supply of hostels and homes, that 
will not be forthcoming for some time. It is to be hoped that ‘in 
the meantime the BMA will use its influence to do somethihg 
about the care of old people in the present, when they often die, 
entirely neglected, because the hospitals refuse to take them in. 
Local authority hospitals are under a statutory obligation to admit 
such casés on the order of a relieving officer; but they are now 
disregarding this obligation because of a shortage, not of beds, 
but of’ staff. Yet the public assistance institutions, whose care 
of the elderly sick tends to be condemned outright, do at 
least fulfil their statutory obligation of taking them in, feeding 
them and giving them some care and attention, however in- 
adequate by the BMA’s standards, If the institutions can make 
the necessary emergency arrangements—and they are ‘equally 
short of staff—cannot the hospitals? It is high time that coroners 
revived their former practice of sifting to the bottom cases of 
old people found dead and placing the blame where it should 
properly fall. 

* . » 


Austria in the Toils 


i ech oo a a 
ty shi een 40,000 and 50,000 a month 
to foabaraln the nation untif the harvest. ‘Now the outty 
maritime strike in the United States has led the Austri 
unions to address a passionate appeal to the America: 
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to allow the foodships for Austria to be despatched. So precarious 
is the balance in the Austrian economy, that the failure of the ships 
to arrive would certainly precipitate yet another serious food crisis. 

That only a few ships should stand between Vienna and starva- 
tion is an index of the little progress made in stabilising the 
Austrian economy, cven though two years have passed since 
“ liberation.” The truth is ‘that no way out of Austria’s economic 
maze has yet been found, and it kas taken weeks for the deputies 
of the Foreign Ministers evén to agree upon a procedure for 
working out a factual report on the question of sorting out the 
real German assets from among 200 Austrian factories taken over 
by the Russians. An agreed report is not even in sight. 


Behind the issue of the assets lies the broader and. more vital 
issue of a sane economic future for Austria. A reasonable settle- 
ment might perhaps orientate the Austrian economy eastwards 
where there are ready marke,s for Austrian industrial goods... But 
what would be left of Austrian independence if the key factories 
in Austrian industry were Russian subsidiaries? Yet, on the other 
hand, what does the Western world offer beyond an alternation of 
competition and doles? 


The effects of all this endless delay upon Austria’s economy 
has led recently to Austrian efforts to break the diplomatic dead- 
lock. That Herr Fischer should attempt to secure Communist 
representation in the Cabinet as the price of Russian moderation 
in the issue of assets is understandable. What is much more 
difficult to fathom is Dr Figl’s willingness to enter into secret 
negotiations with the Communists behind the back of his Socialist 
colleagues in the Cabinet. The reason may be that the right-wing 
People’s Party are finding Socialist pressure inconvenient in its 
demands for immediate nationalisation, land reform and control 
of the black market. Dr Figl may imagine that he could deal 
with the Socialists more easily if they could be played off against 
the Communists. But the chief reason for Dr Figl’s discussions 
is almost certainly growing desperation at the deadlock and desire 
to coax the Russians into a more flexible frame of mind. 


* * * 


Socialists at Zurich 


Few movements in Europe feel the pressure of the division 
_ between East and West in so concentrated a form as do the 
European Socialists, who met in conference at Ziirich last 
week, The tension between the “bourgeois” parties and 
the Communists draws the Socialists into different: combina- 
tions of government or opposition in every country in Europe. 
In the East, they are, except in Finland, the junior partners in 
coalitions dominated by Communists. In the West, they tend to 
co-operate with the Christian Centre and Right—in ‘Holland, in 
France, in Germany, in Austria. Only in Italy, where they are 
eut of the Government altogether, and in Norway, Sweden and 
Great Britain, where they form the Government, do they escape, 
eee temporarily, from: <hetanpedg oat tee See sues 07: #0 
everywhere else. 

The tension between Right and Left thas also in some cases suc- 
ceeded in splitting the Socialists. ‘Throughour Eastern Burope, the 
anti-Communist wing of the older parties has vanished. In the 
Russian zone the whole party. has been swallowed up. The 
Spanish emigré movement is divided. Both Signor Saragat and 
Signor Nenni were present at Ziirich, personifying the division 
in Italian Socialism. Nor is it likely that the tension will diminish. 
For some months past, Russian propaganda has been concen- 
trating its criticism on the “ Right Wing Socialists” who “ split 
working-class unity ” and “ play into the hands of the bourgeois.” 
And events in Hungary have brought new pressure to bear on the 
Hungarian Socialists who have hitherto avoided Communist 
domination, vet retained inner unity. 

Under these circumstances, it must be admitted that European 
Socialism is showing considerably more vigour and independence 
than might have been predicted a year ago, It is true that no 
decision was taken at Ziirich to form a new Socialist International. 
The old International was dissolved at last year’s Conference at 
Bournemouth and its re-establishment left'an open question. ‘This 
year, an International Committee was set up to consider the 
question and it will be on the agenda of the December Conference 
to be held in Belgium. But the various parties showed a measure 
of vitality and genuine independence in the chief debate of the 
Conference—the question of admitting the German Social Demo- 
eee as full Conference members. In spite of heen ten against 


Unity. pay ene ee | roriti¢ 
a. state his German Sci &: 
to state his case C 


Dette enn ustria voted for the 
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True, the pattern of division ake Pand Hungary (rith vote of 
Poland, Rumania, Czechoslovakia and (with Palestine 


3 ee te nae ee 9 ‘But if . 


lgium, Greece, Italy, Switzerland and South Africa had not 
abstained, the necessary two-thirds majority could have been 
obtained. No one denies the. precariousness of the European 
Socialists’ constant tight rope walk. But perhaps their powers of 
equilibrium should also not be underestimated, 


* * * 


Progress at Prague 


The World Federation of Trade Unions has had prolonged 
teething troubles, but now, after the two and a-half years since 
the London conference, it appears that the organisation is reach- 
ing adult status. The fundamental difficulties arising from the 
different conceptions of the functions of trade unions between, for 
example, the British and Western European and the Russian, 


Polish and Eastern European movements, can obviously not be . 


easily overcome, but at the Prague conference last week, the 
differences seem to have been definitely in the background and 
the conference, which some had thought would break down alto- 
gether, resulted in a remarkable measure of agreement. The only 
major differences arose on small points of procedure, and clashes, 
if there were any, took place, and compromises were arrived at, 
behind the scenes. The Russians and the delegations from 
countries under Russian influence seem to have been much more 
accommodating than their opposite numbers in the political sphere 
have been at internationa] conferences. This was shown in the 
important decision to admit the German unions and to set up a 
bureau in Berlin to guide the German movement along the right 
path—a decision in marked contrast to the attitude adopted at 
the International Socialist Conference at Ziirich. 

Whether or no this harmony will be maintained in the future, 
there was broad agreement on a number of issues at Prague. The 
WFTU is determined to exercise a more direct influence on 
world economic affairs, and is still not satisfied with its position 
vis & vis the Economic and Social Council. It claims the right 
to speak, as well as to put items on the agenda at the Council’s 
meetings. Secondly, the Prague conference agreed on a six 
point charter, embodying certain fundamental principles of social 
and economic progress, which it will submit to the United Nations. 
Thirdly, it agreed that the Franco régime must be removed, 
although the question of a trade boycott was, surprisingly enough, 
not pressed. There was also agreement that the Greek trade 
unions must be allowed to operate freely and democratically. 

The British delegation to the WFTU, which has inherited the 
“feet firmly on the ground” attitude which Lord Citrine, its 
first President, strove to inculcate in the WFTU, urged the need 
to build on solid foundations of common industrial interests, and 
reduce the more political aspects. It emphasised the need for 
speedily establishing the Trade Departments, to take over, within 
the Federation, the functions of the old International ‘Trade 
Secretariats. The conference, under the British lead, agreed on 
regulations governing the terms for the inclusion of these bodies, 
which will then have to be negotiated with each Secretariat. It 
had seemed almost impossible to arrive at any satisfactory basis, 
and previous negotiations had dragged on interminably, causing 
much impatience and irritation all round. It is to be hoped 
that any remaining sfags in thése negotiations Will be overcome 
as smoothly as were the other disputed points at Prague. 


Shorter Notes 


A short debate on day nurseries last week should dispose of 
the idea that they are a solution to the question of how to get 
women back into industry on a large scale. In 1944, when local 
authorities were given a Joo per cent grant for the nurseries they 
established, the number. in England and Wales was only 1,550 
with places for 71,000 children. If it is assumed that ther: was 
only one child per mother, only 71,000 women were thus enabled 
to go into industry by the provision of nurseries. At the present 
time there are about 900 nurseries with places for 44,000 children 
and 370 nursery schools for.19,000 children. 

ST cial 

It is unfortunate that the inevitable delays in school building 

continue to deveine 9 so many-schoolchildren of school meals and 
the authorities, in the interests of , to make all 

those, who cannot prove need, pay for them until ree meals can 
be eoried ioe At present 24 million children do not receive 
school meals, have ‘dinners on payment and 340,000 
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“SAME DAY” SERVICE 
TO SWITZERLAND. 


from London, Manchester, “ 
Edinburgh & Glasgow. 








In addition to six services daily 
from London, you can now leave 
Manchester, G or Edinburgh 
in the morning, fly direct to Paris 
and arrive at your Swiss destina- 
tion the same day. Return fares 
London /Basle £24.15.0.; Glasgow/ 
Geneva £39. mes Manchester/ 
Zurich £34.13. 

Details from Welak Travel Agent 
or Air France. 52, Haymarket, 
London (Whi: 0971). 33, Renfield 
Street, eee 5 n: 8054). Air- 
ways Terminus, St. Peter’s Square, 
Manchester (Central 8071). 
































and Britain’s true wealth 


TI’s direct exports have surpassed pre-war records by 
well over one hundred per cent. For the past financial 
year the figure stood at more than three and three- 
quarter million pounds. 

A significant thing about this large sum is the fact that ~ 
less than a fifth of it represents the cost of materials, 
while over three million pounds is overseas payment for 
British workmanship. 

TI have embarked on a big reconstruction scheme at 
home which is aimed at the fullest possible use of British 
skill and experience. They know that Britain has enough 
of those two commodities to meet her own needs and 
the needs of half the world besides. 
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Tube Investments Lid., 3 Grosvenor Square, London, W.1 












Have you allie latest 


CONTACT 


Rook? 


As lively as a newsreel, as beautifully asa 
limited edition, each Contact Book ls with one 
important phase oF life today. Famous British and 
foreign authors contribute 20 or more related features 
on Mews main theme. Illustrations are lavish, often in 
colour. 


This ambitious and successful new publishing tech- 
nique has won for Contact Books many thousands 
of regular readers.. Ask your: bookseller for the. fifth 
volume 


The Public’s Progress 


—ready now. 120 pages, size 11 by 8 inches. 
Price 5/-. 


CONTACT BOOKS 


26 MANCHESTER SQUARE LONDON Wi 





614M offers 


Siam has been quick to recover from the effect of war and her 
natural resources omee available ere ) manufacturers. 


can be arranged for the 
ea Castor seed Sie seed 
— = ham” Hides & Reptile skins 
Rubies 
61k. needs 
Reciprocal trading =. steceamana for the 


development of of San ts in — rial oa gr it ‘ 
eve it of Si cenen cal ft a cultura’ 
production and the aed teen for machinery and consumer 
goods of all kinds. aprenigpecty tre tees gg ompe nyt wegen 
your enquiries to :— 


SYA. MERCHANTS (London) LTD. 


the organisation devoted to two-way trading with Siam. 
Write to :— 


SIAM MERCHANTS (LONDON) LTD. 
6, Henrietta Place, London, W.1....  LANgham 3186. 1350. 


Agents 
iam Merchants, !§15a/115b, Se ainemiiaantl eer oh, Saw 
iam Merchants. 17/23, West 60th 


Agents also at :—Singapore, Rio de Janeiro, Marseilles, Pome Bergen and Oslo, 








Behind its attractive facade, every 
Smiths Clock has a movement as 
technically perfect as it is possible 
fer the world’s leading manufac- 
turers of precision instruments to 
rsake it. To avoid disappointment 
when choosing your model at your 
Jewellers or Stores, always look 
fer the name ‘SMITHS"* ! THE. CLOCKS FHAT NEED NO WINDING 


SMITHS ENGLISH CLOCKS LTD., *F SECTRIC HOUSE, LONDON, N.W.2 
The Clock and Watch Division of S. Smiths & Sens {Englend) Ltd. 
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AUSTRALIA’S INTERNATIONAL AIRLINE 


The BIG name in Australian Aviation. Partner, with B.O.A.C., 
in the maintenance of British Air supremacy, Qantas operates 
modern air passenger and freight services fron# Karachi and 
Singapore to Sydney, om the England - Australia Air route — 
and from Sydney to New Guinea — and Brisbane to Darwin. 
Qantas helps to make Australia a neighbour to the world. 


Qantas Empire frrways 


in association with B:0:A-( 
BRITISH OVERSEAS AIRWAYS CORPORATION . 
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Brain tissue is absolutely insensitive to 
pain and can be cut without the patient being 
aware of it— even when censeious. But headaches 
are another matter. However, among the most effective headache 
relief tableta and pewders are those containing aspirin or phenacetin. 
In Great Brita, Monsanto are the largest manufacturers of aspirin and 


the only manufacturers of phenacetin. 


_ § MONSANTO 
CHEMICALS 


SERVING INDUSTRY... 
WHICH SERVES MANKIND 
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THE AMBASSADOR 


THE BRITISH EXPORT JOURNAL FOR TEXTILES AND FASHIONS 


Fully paid circulation in over 80 countries, 
Yearly subscription, 12 ‘monthly  tssues, 










£1.15.0 post free, for firms overseas only, 
Members of the Audit Bureau of Circulations. 
For advertising rates apply to the Publishers: 


1.7. PUBLICATIONS LIMITED, 
49, PARK LANE, LONDON, W.I. 
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_ Agriculture. and Politics ~ 


Sir,—Mr Marquand, the: Paymaster-General, has, during the 
last few days, told us that if our production drive fails:“ food 
rations might well. be cut in half.” Ig this the toment t dis- 
courage the British farmer from putting forth the éxtra effort 
and investing the extra capital necessary for increasing his —pro- 
duction? Coming as it does from .suchian important source, 
your article of June:14th can only have this effect) ° 9 

The Agriculture Bill certainly» promises’ * guaranteed prices” 
and “assured markets.’ Unfortunately, the guaranteed price 
system is today operating as muck against the farmer ag in ‘his 
favour: it is, in fact, ffequently a limit rather than a “ guarantee.”: 


Thus he has.to sell his-eggs for less than their value on a free. 


market and his wheat for about sixty per-cent of what Canada 
js obtaining on the world market—for less.also than wheat from 
the USA and the Argentine is costing us. We are paying to our 
own farmers £45 per ton and to India £53 per ton for linseed. 

It is true that the bill promises. not only.“ guaranteed, prices ” 
‘but “ assured markets.” I wonder, however, what The Economist 
would say about a company that claimed in its prospectus that 
it had “assured markets” when this assurance related only to 
“such parts of” their product “as in the national interest it is 
desirable to produce in the United Kingdom.” Your “sweeping 
guarantees” are, in fact, merely an undertaking to tell farmers 
approximately what they will obtain for a product before they 
sade it—a position which most industries are able to take for 
granted. 

What about the “very little” that the farmer is given in return? 
You say that “the worst that the farmer need fear.is trial by, his 
peers.” Yet since 1939 between 3,000 and 4,000 farmers have 
been turned off their farms. by their peers, and for every eviction 
a great number. have been either helped or compelled to revolu- 
tionise their whole system of production in response to con- 
tinually-changing national needs, To the control of tenant 
farmers has mow been added the control of freeholders, large 
or small, and both can, henceforth, be evicted trom land—and 
homes. 

It is agreed that owning or occupying agricultural land is a 
trust; and this Bill does little more than give legislative ex- 
pression to this conception. But if it is seriously suggested that 
itmeans “very little” to give to-a Minister and- to Executive 
Committees. and Appeal Tribunals appointed solely by that 
Minister the right—unchallengeable in any court of law—to ¢vict 
ftom land. and home—then, Sir, I must contend that you have 
not sufficiently entered into the feelings of those who come within 
the sweep of such powers. : 

When food is short and doilars are still shorter, price is not 
the final consideration. But is it really quite fair to ask such a 
question as “If the price guaranteed to the British farmer is 
higher than the price at which food can be imported, how is. the 
gap to be filled?” without mentioning that to-day the cost of 
overseas foodstuffs frequently exceeds the price paid for home 
production ; and also that of the “ price support measures .. . 
mnning into several millions annually "—dver £180 million out of 
just over £400 million—are for overseas products? In other 
words, the food subsidies are paid not so much to help the 
British farmer as to enable the consumer to buy all food, whether 
it be produced at home or abroad, at less than its true cost. — 

There is some doubt about the long-term adequacy of avail- 
able supplies, especially of meat, animal fats. and vegetable oils. 

ese are not our concern at the moment. There is, however, 
no doubt about our dollar position ; no doubt, that is, unless the 
United States is prepared to put us on the dole and we are pre- 
pared to be put there. The fantasy of being able to achieve 175 
per cent of pre-war exports is believed in now by few. No one in 
his senses would for a moment decry the export drive. Every ton 
of export trade that we can win is vital to‘our standard of living. 

Must we not now fight on all fronts, striving both for exports 
and for greater production of our-own food? We have been told 

a recent White Paper embodying the views of the Ministers 
Food and. Agriculture.in 1944, Jately confirmed by..a.con- 
ce Fepresenting severiteen i bodies; that 
minimum ‘of £140-£150 million increased production is pos- 
from..our soil, Where else can we: obtain a comparable 


tity of food or saving of dollars? What will be our position — 


| we fail to obtain it ? —Is it not dangerous for a paper of the 
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outstanding influence of The Bcondints. to anaes 
“ his ingrained fear that he will be let. oe merit 
possible or’ safe'to do sc Yoneg rue e n DE Ls Want 


House of Lords ee i, tivstiotvies 

[It is agreed that, for many. foods, the, world price is at present 
higher than the price. paid to. the British farmer. "Puece bond 
De La Warr really believes that this. state of affairs. will continue, 
he is singularly innocent. i ¢ the prophecy .that, 
when the world settles down, the gap between, the. costs of the 
British farmer and the prices-at which food: will be'on offer fpom 
overseas producers. will, on. the average, be larger, not 
than in the years, before the war... Who is the bester friend of 
the farmers, he who encourages them to take. advantage of, a 
moment when the policy of “ guaranteed markets ” seems to. be. 
relatively costless to obtain a promise. that will prove to be im- 
possibly burdensome ; or he who, while, supporting the. principle 
of assured markets, urges that it be pursued. in mederation. and 
with a real effort to increase efficiency and get costs down? 
Whose advice, if followed, is the more likely to lead. to: the 
farmers being “let down” ? We will ask Lord De La Warf for 
his answer in ten years’ time.—Epi1o0r.] 










Bonus. Issues 


SiR,—I would like to support your original view, and that. of 
Mr Monroe and Mr Neubergh, on the. subject of. bonus share 
issues and evasion of surtax, as against Mr.Eocles and. Mr. Pitman. 
Those who Say that bonus share issues do enable surtax to be 
evaded argue that the sale of the extra shares enables the stock- 
holder.to “take” a capital profit, which is naturally not liable 
to surtax, as the income would have been if it: was. paid to*him 
in dividends. To this it is replied (and I think this was the 
argument in your comment on Mr Eccles’s Jettér in your issue of 
May toth) that if a larger nominal dividend were paid instead 
of a bonus issue being made, the shares would rise in value, and 
it would be just as open to the stock-holder to take his capital 
profit as if the bonus issue had been made. This is undoubtedly 
correct, on the face of it, in logic afd arithmetic. : 

But surely it rests on the following two false assumptions :— 

(1) That the firm concerned was in a position.to raise its 
nominal dividend, say, from 5 per cent. to Zo per cent, instead 
of issuing bonus. shares, which would have enabled it to pay 
the same amount in dividends though still at the nominal rate 
of 5 per cent. If, however, the firm believes it to: be psycho-. 
logically impossible to raise its nominal dividend because it has. 
reached the limit which public opinion (and in particular cus- 
tomers and wage-earners)., is likely to stand without; reper- 

. cussions, then it cannot act in this way. . In this case the issue 
of the bonus share is the easiest way. of presenting the capital: 
profit to the stock-holders, . You may say that the public: is 
very innocent if it cam be deluded in this fashion ; but 1 suggest. 
that the histories of such companies as BET indicate that this 
is the fact, whatever we may think of. it. ‘ sutfy 
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(2) The rise in share values depends not merely on the rise 
in dividends, but on the probability of that rise being main- 
tained in furure years. If a bonus share issue is made, the 
Stock Exchange and the public accept this as far stronger 
evidence that the directors anticipate continuing high profits 
and dividends than if there is simply a single increase in divi- 
-dends. In the same way, though in theory, the placing of the 
money to reserve should raise share values, in fact, it does 
not do so to the same extent, because it does not argue so strong 
a probability that the high profits will continue. In the case 
of BET before the- war, it became a virtual certainty that a 
new bonus share issue would be made every year, and that the 
nominal dividend would remain the same. This very strong 
expectation of continuing capital profits raised the value of the * 
shares more quickly than the less certain prospect of higher 
dividends would have done. 

I suggest that it was for these reasons of psychology and proba- 
bility that bonus share issues were, in fact, regarded in the City 
before the war (as I think you will agree) as methods of evading 
_ surtax. I think this is a case where psychology is as important 
as logic, and that it is accordingly much too sweeping as say that 
bonus issues do not, in fact, save surtax.—Yours, etc., 

House of Commons DOuGLas Jay 


Sir,—In your comment on my letter of June 19th you say that 
the cash equivalent of a distribution of 5 per cent dividend plus 
§ per cent bonus in shares is 5} per cent. What you are doing, 
as is clear from your reference to a “ wait of a year,” is to confuse 
the increase in imcome by virtue of the bonus share issued with 
the capital value of the said bonus share, 

I agree with Mr. I. J. Pitman that “the bonus issue itself is 
never anything more than a fossilisation into the capital structure 
of profit balances until their distribution.” But that is another 
matter and quite distinct from the one I set out to prove, viz., 
that in certain circumstances the issue of bonus shares does mean 
relief from surtax liability —Yours faithfully, 

F. NEUBERGH 

9 Bishopsgate, Loncon, E.C.2 

[Before anyone can be said to be evading surtax, he must be 
shown to be receiving income (or sums which are “ capital” only 
in the eyes of the law and not in those of the recipient), but not 
paying the full tax liability upon it. On this definition, which 
is surely the only reasonable one, Mr Jay’s first example is not 
an evasion of tax at all. Im the conditions that he postulates 
(which are surely very rare), a bonus issue is a means by 
which the shareholders can be given more income than they would 
otherwise receive—but they pay full tax on all they receive. And 
if the capital value of their holdings rises, that is the natural result 
of increased dividend payments. There is no evasion. 

Mr Jay may be right in his second example in thinking that 
the prospect of a repeated share bonus enhances the value of 
the shares. But so would a similar belief that the rate of divi- 
dend would be raised every year, without a bonus. What puts 
the shares up is the prospect of a rising income from them, and 
it is that which énables the shareholder to cash a part of his capital 
profit every year. The fact that the method chosen is that of a 
bonus issue makes no difference :n principle, and it is therefore 
unjust to make it the object of a discriminating tax. 

We do not understand Mr Neubergh’s point. The market 
value of shares is (or should be) a function of the actua] and 
prospective income they will provide. Take two companies each 
of which has, over.a period of years, distributed exactly the same 
amount of money in dividends to.its shareholders. Company A 
has done it by progressive increases in its rate of dividend, 
Company B by paying a steady dividend on a capital progressively 
increased by bonus issues. Over the period the shareholders of 
- both companies have received the same income and paid the same 
tax, and at the end of the period their capital holdings (if no 
shares have been sold) will have risen in the same proportion, 
unless the market is crazy. Where is the evasion? It is true 
that a shareholder in Company B has been given an easy oppor- 
tunity of taking part of his capital profit year by year by selling 
his bonus shares ; but if he has done so, he finishes up with less 
capital than a shareholder in Company A. 

{Attention is drawn to a Note on page 997.—Eprror.] 


Export Targets 


Sir,~-In_ discussing the pros and cons of our export targets, it 
seems @ common fallacy for both optimists and pessimists to 


take.as their yard-sticks the 1947 economic set-up, based upon.the 
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territorial situation as it appeared in 1939 less the products of 
Germany and Japan. 

Now surely if we discuss the world’s economic set-up in 1947, 
we must measure A: opr the geographical background of the 
same year. This give us a very much brighter picture of 
our prospects of both maintaining and increasing our export 
target. Whether or not the old world of before the war is played 
out can be left to the theorists to discuss. A hew economic 
world is fast developing before our eyes. The enormous cultural 
and economic development of the African Continent, the Middle 
East, China and India is a fact that cannot be denied. There are 
great rewards waiting for those nations who realise this first. It 
is true that these new territories will not in the near future 
purchase boilers, railway engines, or possibly even motor-cars, 
but their consumption of bicycles, sewing machines and textiles 
will, in the not too distant future, be reckoned in terms of hun- 
dreds of millions sterling. This developmient must surely come 
about if the hopes and plans of the Colonial Development Council, 
etc., are to be fraught with any success at all, and yet refer:nces 
to these new markets, that may be termed world development 
areas, are conspicuous by their absence in most politico-economic 
surveys. It is in these markets, and perhaps in these markets 
alone, that the future of British trade will lie—Yours faithfully, 

B. W. GussMan 

Lansdowne Club, Berkeley Square, London, W.1 


Bottleneck in Containers 


Sirk,—Your article on the above subject in your issue of June 
14th comes at an opportune moment. The container industry, 
which has so far struggled with reasonable success against enor- 
mous difficulties, is facing a gap between supply and demand 
more serious than ever before. During the war years containers 
were given an operational priority—supplies of raw materials were 
allocated for them on a scale which permitted al] the more urgent 
demands to be met. As a result, more than 10,000,000,000 food 
cans alone were produced during the war years. Since the end 
of the war it has watched with concern competing priorities gain- 
ing ground, and materials which it could fairly claim for itself 
either berng made available for exports or allocated to industries 
whose claims were perhaps more obvious though not more truly 
urgent and vital. 

At the same time, if industry for home and export requirements 
is to expand, it must have more supplies of the means of dis- 
tributing its products from factory to consumer. Many of the 





































From The Economist ot 1847 


June 19, 1847 


SEVERAL circumstances combine, at this particular moment, 
to give more than usual interest to the commerce of Russia. 
In the first place, there have been given, during the last 
two or three years, some most unequivocal symptoms, on 
the part of the Russian Government, that its convictions are 
tending . . . towards a system of Free Trade. The superior 
sagacity of the present Emperor, who travels much, and who 
never travels without observing everything, is too great not 
to have convinced him how much the interests of that great 
raw-material and food-producing country would be consulted 
by adopting the principles of Free Trade. For a country 
like Russia, which possesses natural inherent means of wealth, 
easy of development, to neglect and waste such obvious 
resources for the purpose of stimulating and encouraging 
manufactures, which they can procure so much cheaper and 
better in exchange for their own products easily raised, is 
indeed a most fatal error, The resources which Russia 
possesses for the production of grain, flax, hemp, wool, tallow, 
timber . . . are such as could not be extended to their utmost 
limit for centuries to come, under the most favourable circum- 
stances, but which could not fail to prove a source of great 
and increasing wealth. 

Considering the proximity of Russia to this country . . . 
there is probably no other country in the world that 
possesses so much the power of profiting by the introduction 
of Free Trade in this country, provided they are willing w 
enable the people generally to consume them at a moderate ° 
rate. This feeling is rapidly gaining ground among men of 
influence in Russia, and we eens of seeing, before 
jong, some important steps taken in that direction. The 
experience which the present year will afford of the advantages 
of an extensive demand in this country for their produce, 
is likely to, produce the best effects, 
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war-time. restrictions and prohibitions on packaging are neces- 
sarily still in force. Many articles cannot be packed: at all for the 
home market. The smaller sizes are frequently prohibited—it is 
not allowed, for instance, to make a tin to contain less than 5 
gallons of lubricating oil, 4 Ib. of coffee, 7 Ibs. of custard powder 
or 7 Ibs. of confectionery. As a result of printing. restrictions, 
many packages now on sale are dowdy and unattractive. 

It is true that the 1mmediate crisis in food canning is less severe 
than it might have been had milk supplies been more plentiful. 
But even so, at the present time of peak demand, canners are 
being denied probably a third of their weekly requirements of 
cans, with the consequent ultimate loss to the public of large 
quantities of processed foods, Whilst we face inadequate supplies 
of goods and rationing persists, the need to preserve food and 
thereby to remove the time factor from crops as they are harvested 
is inevitable. To the extent to which the opportunity is lost so 
must stocks for future use be limited. 

The container industry suffers from the diverse nature of its 
activities. Individual aspects, like the shortage of milk bottles, 
have received attention in the House of Commons from time to 
time. But the full scope and requirements of civilian industry 
have never thus been reviewed as a whole, in the light of the 
place which it fills in the national economy. 

To save labour in the factories and the shops ; to shorten queues 
and lighten labour in the home ; to bring variety into the national 
diet ; to display and advertise British goods at home and overseas, 
thes: are just a few of the grounds upon which the container 
industry stakes its claim for national priority. The effect of 
denying these claims is to withhold from more than a hundred 
manufacturing industries one of the most essential requirements 
for transporting their goods to the public, both at home and over- 
seas.—Yours faithfully, Joun Ryan, Vice-Chairman 


The Metal Box Co., Portland Place, W.1 


Books i 


A Study in Irresponsibility 


“American Foreign Policy in the Making, 1932-40.” By Charles 
A. Beard. Yale University Press. London, Cumberlege. 
336 pages. $4.00. 


Tuts review of the American road to war by the dean of American 
historians raises some very interesting questions of historical 
methods. It is sub-titled “A Study in Responsibilities,” and it 
is, in effect, an inquest into the question of who was responsible 
for taking America into Hitler’s war. The peg is Senator Pepper’s 
statement in 1945 that the peace of the world had been lost in 
the Senate Chamber in 1919. Mr Beard is successful in demo- 
lishing the too-simple charge that it was mercly a “little group 
of wilful men ”-in the Senate who were to blame for repudiating 
the League and in documenting the consequences of President 
Wilson’s rigidity.. But when he proceeds to argue thar the in- 
adequacies of American foreign policy from 1932-40 were not 
due to a failure of popular understanding, but to the failure of 
leadership by the. Administration,..the. limitations. of his. own 
understanding are very clearly revealed. 

In great detail, Mr Beard surveys the public utterances of 
Mr Roosevelt from 1932-1940. He has little difficulty in showing 
that from the days of his pré-nomination deal with Hearst and 
Garner, Mr Roosevelt in his first term repudiated internationalism 

a purely national approach ta the problems of ‘reform. and 
fecovery. Even after the President had come. to.appreciate the 
need for collective /action to’ forestall a European war—at the 
time of the 1937 speech advocating the “ quarantine of aggressors 
—he still failed to put the issues squarely before the American 
pile. The book is almost entirely made up of quotations 
inked together: President Roosevelt’s own words are called as 
Witnesses against him. This is a Republican tract. Congress has 
Mot yet got round to the investigation of ‘war guilt that the 

ublicans so plainly hankered after when they won both houses. 
Mr Beard has pointed the way. His book is a perfect example 
of how partial, and therefore misleading, what purports to be 
Sientific history can become. 
The real problem behind. Mr. Beard’s accusation. of double 
ling is that of leadership in a democracy. It affected not 
y Mr Roosevelt; but also Mr Willkie; as the campaign of 1940 
Plainly showed, Both men favoured ali aid to the Allies short 
@ war ; both were compelled, by the strength of the peace bloc 
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Irish Politics . 


S1r,—May I be allowed a brief comment on your note under 
the above heading on June 14th. After a temperate review of the 
position you state that “the Unionists in Ulster are prepared to 
resort to political jerrymandering, to an unfair arrangement. of 
Parliamentary Constituencies and so forth.” In view of the pro- 
verbial shortness of the public memory, may I point out firstly 
that the original parliamentary constituencies of Ulster were fixed 
by the British €ommons and for elections to the Imperial House 
remain the same today. Presumably, therefore, there is no question 
of jerrymandering here. (I do not propose to refer to local bodies 
on account of the rateable factor and because the parliamentary 
are the yital elections.) Secondly, the same constituencies were 
fixed by the British Commons for elections to the Ulster House 
under a system of Proportional Representation. The first general 
election in Northern Ireland in 1921 resulted in the return of 40 


Unionists and 12. Nationalists and Republicans. The Ulster - 


Government abolished Proportional Representation (a system 
which the Labour Party also does not favour) and carved out 
single member constituencies. The last General Election in 
Northern Ireland resulted in the return of 33. Unionists, 2 Inde- 
pendent Unionists, 1 Independent, 4 Labour members (one of 
them a powerful advocate of the Union with Britain) and 12 
Nationalists and Republicans. In other words, under widely 
differing systems, the number of Nationalists and Republicans re- 
turned from constituencies fixed by the British Commons was 
precisely the same as the number returned from constituencies 
fixed by the Northern Ireland Commons. In a comparison of the 
results of the first and last General Elections in Northern Ireland, 
is it just not a little difficult to substantiate a charge of ‘jerry- 
mandering?—Yours faithfully, 


194 Seacliffe Road, Bangor, Co. Down Apert E. Burns 


Publications 


in their parties, to speak very much less than they knew or 
believed. The problem was at its most acute in the United States 
from 1936-41, but who can deny that it recurs daily in every 
democracy ? 

In detail, the book is useful ; in total effect it is purely negative. 
Mr Beard believes President Roosevelt consciously took the United 
States into the war and that in doing so he practised a decep- 
tion upon the people. Would Mr Beard have preferred Mr 
Roosevelt to. have shown greater candour, and so secured firm 
action earlier? It is clear that he would not, and. that: he 
remains the unregenerate philosopher of isolation. It is the 
privilege of the professor thar he can ignore what the alternatives 


would have been; irresponsibility is mot the prerogative of 
politicians. 


A Bicentenary 


‘* Princeton, 1746-1896.” By Thomas Jefferson Werstenbaker. 
Princeton University Press.....21s. ‘ 


PRINCETON UNIVERSITY celebrates its bicentenary this-week To 
any reader who understands the gentle art of skipping, this history 
of the-university compiled by Mr Wertenbaker makes extremely 
interesting reading ; not for its detailed accounts of quarrels and 
personalities, but because the College of New | (as Princeton 
University was known during the 150 years’ under review) 
shows in microcosm: the dour fierceness of the struggle berween 
Calvinism on the one hand and the growth of more liberal ideas 
on the other. The battle was long and bitter, for the founders 
were passionately Presbyterian, if those two words can be made 
to fit, but in the end the cause of enlightenment and growth 
triumphed, and the College was saved, but only just saved, by the 
forcefulness or tact of one or two. of its presidents, particularly 

two men, imported from. Scotland, Witherspoon and MeCosh, 
with minds more open to new;ideas in education. It is the story 


of this Homeric struggle which will interest readers on this side. 


of the Atlantic. , 

Since the founders believed that they knew all that could be 
known about God and the Bible) they worked with passionate 
sincerity. They trekked for months and years, on horseback or on 
foot, to gather in small sums of money to enlarge the log cabin 
which housed them, and to pay minute salaries to their devoted 
and learned professors. students were all in training for the 
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Ministry, and lived in great poverty and under rules which today 
look: fantastic in their severity. No student might step outside his 
own room without special permission. He.was not allowed “ 10 
jump, hollo or, make any boisterous noise,” or drink or speak to 
young women. The curriculum was confined to Hebrew, Greek 
and Lat:n, and there were no games or other relaxation. 

Needless to say, this austerity brought about an inevitable reac- 
tion. Human nature asserted its rights. There was incendiarism, 
rioting and so much horseplay directed against the faculty as to 
bring the College into serious disrepute. Enrolment of new 
students fell menacingly and with it the financial resources of the 
College. At last the few members of the faculty (there was only 
one) who realised that the world had progressed in educational and 
scientific ideas since 1746 began to make their voices heard. The 
Presbyterians learned with. consternation that their President 
McCosh (1868) had accepted the theory of evolution.. From this 
date onwards things began to move more quickly... Best of all the 
_ alumni of the College, many of them distinguished as generals, 
governors, senators, etc., came forward and not only endowed the 
College, but increasingly took a hand in dictating its. development. 
Several new faculties were opened, and finally the College in 1896 
obtained its Charter as a university, and regained its honourable 
position as one of the most important centres of learning in 
America. About the lest 50 years the author has not allowed 
himself to write in this volume, but it is to be hoped that.he will 
continue his racy and illuminating story down to the present day. 


Co- operative Research 


“Co-operative Research in Industry.” By D. W. Hill. Hutch- 
inson, 1947, 147 pages. 10s. 6d. 

In these days of enlightenment, general essays on the importance 

of research have a way of being taken as read ; and Dr. Hill’s book 

comes uncomfortably near to sharing their fate. Its value lies in 

two directions. It compresses into a readable form a great deal 

of history—not always accessible—of the way in which the present 
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organisation of technical and scientific research has been built 
up, beth, here and.overseas 3. and it lays a welcome emphasis on 
voluntary ¢o-operation as a form of industrial organisation. Re- 
search, which stinks less of the profit motive than most industrial 
operations, is.a suitable field in which to demonstrate the value 
of freedom and organic growth ; and Dr. Hill makes the most of 
his opportunities. What he unfortunately does not do is to offer 
more than a few broad.comments on the current problems of 
money, scientific manpower, and the incorporation of research 
into the administrative routine of industry. And yet it is here, 
in the details of practical application, that the weight of present 
discussion should lie, at least on the scientific side ; for most of 
British industry is passing beyond the stage at which it needs to 
be persuaded that scientific research is in general a good thing. A 
tantalising glimpse of American inquiries into the administration 
of research would have been particularly worth while expanding. 

It is also unfortunate that, as so often in books of this kind, 
research has been taken as primarily technical and scientific. In- 
vestigations of the sociology of industry, of costing and accounting 
questions, of the economic background of particular trades, of the 
national income, of the impact of industrial development on the 
population problem or the social life of communities—these and 
many similar issues are all highly relevant to industrial develop- 
ment, Though the outlines of a framework similar to that on the 
scientific side are beginning to emerge, the organisation of research 
in these fields is still at the embryo stage reached in science around 
the end of the first World War. And, just because of this early 
stage of development, it is vital to promote as much clear thinking 
as possible about the shape in which the new framework should 
develop, and how best to fit it in with the parallel work in science 
and technology. 

But it would perhaps be unfair to blame Dr Hill for saying so 
little on this particular point. His handbook is primarily a descrip- 
tion of what exists ; and it is only too regrettably true that what 
exists in the field of industrial research is heavily over-weighted 
on the scientists’ side. Though there may not be too much 
science, there is certainly far too little economics ; and of the truth 
of this Dr Hill has provided yet another useful demonstration. 





THE CRISIS IN INDIA 


The most authoritative account of the background to the 
present situation in India is Sir R. Coupland’s INDIA: 
A RE-STATEMENT (12s. 6d, net). It offers a concise 
survey of Britain’s historical connexion with India, and of 
the character of the British Raj. It discusses the political 
developments of recent years up to the time of the Cabinet 
Mission, explains the policy of Congress and the Moslem 


reaction to it and the origin and growth of the demand for 
Pakistan. 
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A New Bi-Partisan Policy 2 


W ITH Senator Vandenberg’s request for a new bi-partisan 
} council to advise Congress and. the President alike-on 
the job of helping in Europe’s reconstruction, one of the serious 
gps'in the functioning of the Truman policy appears to be 
wider repair, and the process of creating a foreign policy in 
genomic matters enters on a new phase. Both are clearly 
related. The functioning of the policy without Congressional 
xtion was impossible, and the likelihood of Congressional action 
has grown more and more remote since Under-Secretary 
Acheson resigned and collaboration between the Executive 
offices and Capitol Hill slackened. * At thé same-time, the 
domestic economic situation has given the opponents.of the 
policy their best ammunition. Those who wanted to cut 
appropriations all along the line saw no reason why estimates 
for European aid should not come under the axe. Those who 
complained at rising prices muttered that too many supplies 
were going to Europe. Those who foresaw a depression talked 
defensively of belt-tightening and door-closing without explain- 
, they meant or how they expected to accomplish it. 
result of this confusion could hardly be the legislation 
which the Administration desired. 
Mr Vandenberg’s request for.a “ total balance-sheet ” should 
do much to clear away the fog, whether it be intentional or 
accidental. His statement is clear and comprehensive. He 
believes that intelligent American self-interest.(a phrase appeal- 
ing both to the practical and the idealistic in this nation) 
demands sure information and the best available advice on “ (1) 
the over-all latitude within which America may safely and wisely 
plan these foreign operations ; (2) the basis upon which they 
should be undertaken ; and (3) the over-all necessities, in Asia 
as well as Europe, which are calculated to be involved.” 
_ As if to refute the complaints that bi-partisan enthusiasm for 
continuing support of an American foreign policy is waning, this 
ead on the part of Mr Vandenberg for an inventory forms 
avisible link in a chain of speeches to which the highest political 
personalities in the nation are contributing. That it should come 
this moment from the leading Republican member of the 
te Foreign Affairs Committee should reassure those who 
ar that American councils are too easily divided to make their 
part in European matters dependable or decisive. 
i 


! ‘ ! 

_ The process of developing a foreign policy in economic affairs 
that shall have. force, wisdom, and a trace of consistency is 
roving far. more. aiticalt than. the — of cerelopg 
dlitical forei icy having comparable excellences, 

0j . ey ting hilosophy hardly ready for swad- 
ing clothes, the consultative precedents still in the formative 
age. The external problems with which such a policy must 
tal in 1947 are of.a size and complexity that might stagger a 
lation far more experienced in manipulating world affairs than 
the United States. The internal oppositions aroused by such 
in undertaking are not masked behind political exigencies, but 
ome naked from economic interests that resent any hint of 
hange in ways which have proved profitable to them. Thus the 
ol interests, traditionally entrenched behind. their tangled 
eces, choose this delicate moment to extort from Congress 
otion in their favour which might jeopardise the American posi- 
fon in world councils, and with it their own future. 
Nevertheless, in. spite of difficulties, confusions, oppositions 
it home ak Gacaa whe process in continuing. If, as Mr 
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(From Our US Editorial Staff), 


Somerset Maugham once said of: life, it proceeds: rather asa 
man who, called on to give a violin recital in public, must learn 
the instrument while playing, the important thing is that it does 
goon. The creaks and squeaks, the false starts and wrong turi- 
ings are clear in this democracy for all the world to hear and see, 
In spite of inexperience and ineptitudes at home and abroad, 
there “is evident on the part of ‘the policy and of the policy- 
makers an increased sense of direction, an enlarged:appreciation 
of the relationships involved and of the scope which operations 
must cover, an improvement in the functioning of the 
mechanisms concerned. =~ 

‘That such an undertaking should be carried on in the regime 
of President Truman, a man from inland Missouri not by tem- 
perament or experience noted either as an innovator or a world 
statesman, is one of the factors to which history will call atten- 
tion. The regime of his predecessor, as bold in innovation.as-he 
was brilliant, was notorious for the costly divisions that arose 
within his official family. Critics complained that Mr Roose- 
velt’s example encouraged the exhibition of individual talent at 
any cost, and that despite his fondness for referring to himself 
as the one who called the signals and carried the ball, teamwork 
with him became more of an abstraction than a practised ideal. 
To President Truman, who knows himself not to be brilliant, 
teamwork is the way @@ get things done. He devotes his own 
not inconsiderable talents as_a friendly person to winning. the 
co-operation of his neighbours, and in his recent trip to Canada 
he apparently. repeated the success of his visit to Mexico. 
Meanwhile he leaves to the high officers of his Administration 
the exploration and development of controversial details. 


* 


The speech which Mr Truman made before the Canadian 
Parliament was remarkable not only for the importance of its 
content, but also for its freedom from diplomatic vagueness. 
As summarised for the Canadians,.the Truman Doctrine sounds 
as important-economically as it is politically. Its purpose is “ to 
restore the world to health, to re-establish conditions in which 
the common people of the earth can work out their salvation 
by their own efforts.” It recognises frankly the. implied, chal- 
lenge to “ the internal strength, the economic stability, the moral 
stamina of the United .States,”.that challenge which. Senator 
Vandenberg spelled out in his statement two days later. It sets 
forth what appeared as “‘ I believe ” clauses im his famous speech 
before Congress, and became “ We.intend ” clauses. when he 
faced.the Canadians. .The one which has the clearest economic 
significance is “ We intend to éxpend our energies and to invest 
our substance in promoting world recovery by assisting those 
who are able and willing to make their maximum contrib 
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to the same cause.” Oo ‘anid seritiedy “igen 
To.this.Mr Marshall contributed at Haryard, “ Our policy is 
directed, not seninat ; any ee or 5a ine, etn rye 
hunger, poverty, desperation and, chac ¢ shoud | 

the core of a working economy in the ark ..+ Such assist- 
ance must not be on a pi = basis as various -crises 
develop.” He then went on to the. suggestions. for 

boakeence and planning which have aroused such. . wide 

Another spé in Los’ ‘two ago 

Cohen, Ciipnattiog to the, State Department, went into 
underlying. costs, He admitted, that. previous. American pro- 
grammes looking toward economic reconstruction had “ under- 
estimated the ravages done to the European economy, the time 
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which would be taken to restore its effective functioning, the 
substantial rise in the costs of American exports, and other 
factors.” He set forth as first objectives, that will 
“rebuild a self-supporting European economy,” and he named 
the staggering sum of five billion dollars a year over a course of 
years as the cost of an effective economic foreign policy. 

To this Mr Thorp, Assistant Secretary of State, in a 
speech at New York, added the warning that unless some 
way could be found of — Europe credit or further 
loans, there would be “ increa restrictions against Ameri- 
can goods by foreign countries in an effort to husband 
their resources in hard currencies and to make sure that only 
essential imports are permitted.” And then he went on to rub 
home the lesson that still goes so hard against the American 
grain, “ It seems clear that the level of our foreign trade in the 
immediate future will be largely determined by the volume of 
American aid and assistance,” and “ absence of improvement in 
other countries will be a persistent drag upon our own economic 
system.” 

Ever since Mr. Truman first asked Congress for $350 million 
for Greece and Turkey, Administration and public alike have 
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been engaged in exploring the ramifications of that request. 
Much of that exploration has been directed from an assumed 
centre toward a which was cloudy in the beginning, but is 
now clearing. » when the true magnitude of the under- 
taking is revealed the focus of interest shifts to an examination 
of the hitherto assumed centre—the American store of resources 
and functioning economic system from which aid must go 
out. What has been muttered in the wings is now a matter of 
headline conversation. 

The reason for the shift at this time may be attributed to the 
nearness of Congressional adjournment and the need for speedy 
action, but this is not the whole story. What Congress does or 
does not do now is of immediate importance, but that figure of 
five billion dollars a year as a continuing programme which has 
been loaded on to the consciences of Congressmen—and by 
extension on to the consciences of all citizens—calls for major 
internal readjustments, as well as for a re-designing of the World 
Bank, the Fund, and other agencies of resource distribution. 
With that on its desk as a starter, the bi-partisan advisory coun- 
cil at the highest level for which Senator Vandenberg pleads 
cannot begin its work too soon. 


The Shipping Outlook 


(From Our US Editorial Staff) 


HROUGH arbitration, negotiation and direct strike action 

during the past twelve months, the largest maritime union 
for unlicensed personnel in the United States has won three 
basic wage increases and two major changes in overtime pay- 
ments. Another stoppage—termed a lock-out by the National 
Maritime Union (CIO)—has affected East Coast and Gulf ports 
since June 15th, when the old contract expired. Over the same 
period, in contrast, most of the Eur n Maritime industries 
have made only single adjustments of no: nature, some have 
made no changes at all, and a few have even reduced the level 
of gross wage payments. 

The competitive wage problem is not simply a matter of the 
trend of basic wages. Since 1938 the US basic monthly wage 
rate for able seamen has risen from $72.50 to the present rate of 
$182.85. The comparable United Kingdom increase has been 
from {9 12s. 6d. to the present level of £24 for practically all 
able seamen—that is, by a not dissimilar proportion. Where 
the competitive position of the American maritime industry has 
suffered real damage is in the category of abnormal supple- 
mental payments, which have been largely a wartime and post- 
war development. On recent voyages the gross wage payments 
of American able seamen have averaged approximately $270 per 
month, or about 150 per cent of the basic wage. Since supple- 
memtal payments to European able seamen are comparatively 
small, their gross wage payments average little more than $100 
per month, or less than 40 per cent of the American figure. 
Those who look to the operating subsidy paid by the US 
Government to offset such sweeping differences in wage costs 
do not understand the limitations on subsidy payments in the 
Shipping Act of 1936. Probably no more than 15 per cent of 
all US flag tonnage will be covered by operating subsidy 
contracts. 

The long-term policy of the American unions has been one of 
forcing maritime working conditions into the mould of shore 
industiies. Already seamen are paid overtime for standing 
their regular sea watches on Sunday. They are paid overtime 
for all shore work on Saturday as well as on Sunday. They 


“AMERICAN SURVEY” is drawn irom three 
sources. Articles described as ‘“ From Our US Editorial 
Staff’’ are the work of a smali group of 


regular 
pondents, resident in the United States. Articles 


attribution as “From An Industrial 





are paid special cargo bonuses, which in some cases cover coal, 
coke and other commonplace cargo items. They receive risk 
bonuses for entering European and other waters in which foreign 
vessels trade with no special premiums. A sailor whose vessel 
is detained three weeks in the security of the Port of London 
would receive a risk bonus payment of $52.50. Least under- 
standable of all are the so-called penalty overtime payments 
which must be paid at any time of day for work which has not 
been carefully defined as the seaman’s responsibility in his labour 
contracts. The flexible nature of maritime labour, which is a 
tradition of the sea and is accepted by European seamen as a 
matter of course, is disappearing on American ships. 


* 


Because of boom conditions in ocean shipping, the’ disparity 
between American and foreign labour costs is not an immediate 
problem to the shipowner operating in foreign trade. To the 
coastal trader, whose tonnage was once 60 per cent of the total, 
the rapid inflation of American gross wage payments constitutes 
a heavy penalty today, and, as a partial consequence, privately 
owned tonnage operating as common carriers in the American 
coastwise and inter-coastal trades is less than 10 per cent of the 
pre-war level. For most cargo movements between points close 
to the coasts, water transportation remains the cheapest medium. 
But the narrowing spread between water and rail costs, com- 
bined with the flexible rate policies of the railroads, has enabled 
the railroads to cut deeply into the volume of traffic normally 
reserved for the water carriers. In this sense American seamen 
have already. priced themselves out of part of the market, just as 
the coal miners are over-pricing their product in relation to oil. 

With the foregoing thoughts running through their minds, 
the shipowners have entered a new period of jations with 
the unions. Six major unions have contracts which terminated 
on June 15th. Four more have 30th as a termination 
date, and many other less important groups will follow the lead 
of the larger unions. The major demands of the unions for 
unlicensed seamen include basic wage increases in the neigh- 
bourhood of 20 per cent, health and welfare funds, longer vaca- 
tions, a 40-hour week at sea and an increase in manning scales. 
On the grounds that the inflated cost. structure already 
jeopardises the future of the maritime industry, the shipowners 
are taking a strong stand. ca ee 

The US Navy and other administrative departments respon- 
sible for national policy take a serious view of the weak position 
of the passenger The two “ Queens,” which in the war- 
time summer months carried as many as 15,000 American troops 
on single Atlantic voyages, made a lasting impression on 
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ican military authorities. Yet today the United Statés has 
gms with a capacity of more than 1,000 passengers. What» is 

there is very little prospect that any latge passenger vessels 
be built without a major change in Rosca as policy. 
ta single new passenger ship is on the building ways. in 
merican yards. Furthermore, with costs at their present levels, 
the shipowners are taking a cautious view:of their long-term 
ptospects. Ships under consideration would range in cost up 
to$75 million apiece for the super-liners, a level which is more 
than double pre-war costs and is more than four times the 

7 cost of the smaller ss. America. 

‘Three months ago the President appointed a Merchant 
Marine Advisory Committee consisting of four leading indus- 
wialists and a high-ranking naval officer to solve the passenger 
vessel problem. The Maritime Commission has presented an 
ambitious programme which is not likely to be accepted either 
by the Advisory Committee or by Congress without extensive 
reductions. The plan calls for almost 70 passenger vessels to 
be built at a gross cost of approximately $600 million over the 
next six years . The Commission hopes that the ships will be 
built for purchase by the private operators, who would provide 
most of the capital. Failing that, they would be built on 
Government account for operation by the shipping companies 
as charterers or agents. 

While foreign construction costs are considerably more than 
50 per cent of US costs, the shipowners here insist on a con- 
struction subsidy of at least 50 per cent. They argue that the 
world construction cost ratios are meaningless, since few pas- 
senger ships are being built anywhere at the inflated costs of 
today. Only a part of the British wartime passenger. vessel 
losses will be replaced and, as for Axis and other losses, replace- 
ments will be small indeed. 

.Even the optimists doubt that a new construction programme 
can be inaugurated until the next session of Congress and that 
many passenger keels will be laid for another twelve months. 
At best, the recovery of the American flag in the passenger ship 


. field will not be apparent before 1949. 


Not so long ago proponents of a large fleet under the US 
fleet talked of post-war cargo and passenger tonnage which 
might be almost double the size of the pre-war fleet. The ship- 
owners have been slow to accept. such optimism and, because 
of the disquieting problems outlined, are now thinking in terms 
of a normal fleet of only 11 million deadweight tons. 


American Notes 
Week of Decision 


In vetoing a Bill to reduce taxes by $4 billion, Mr Truman 
has made history. Only. one tax veto is on record, and that was 
not a Bill to cut taxes... That was the occasion in 1944 when Mr 
Roosevelt’s veto prompted Senator Barkley to resign in indigna- 
tion, and both houses of Congress to override the President with 
vigour and dispatch. The ringing phrase, in Mr Roosevelt's 
message was that the Bill in question provided relief “ not for the 
needy, but the greedy.” 

“This is part of Ne Shueiaer’ indictment, and organised labour’s 
chief criticism of the present Bill. But the President found other 
considerations even more impelling. He argued that tax relief 
now would increase inflationary pressures, thus hastening the day 
of reckoning ; that Congress has not yet finally agreed, and may 
ever agree, on the cuts in expenditure which provide the only 
excuse for such a reduction in taxes (a keen and deserved thrust) ; 
that the Budget surplus, now estimated by the Treasury at $1,250 
thillion for the fiscal year, should in good’ times be applied to 
réduction of the national debt rathér than to reduction of taxes ; 
and that the as yet undetermined costs of forcign rehabilitation 
and reconstruction do ‘hot justify a réturn to lower tax rates. To 

sound arguments Mr Truman added that he himself was in 
favour of “the right kind of tax reduction atthe right time ”— 
sere which the Republicans wil] sourly translate as meaning 
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_ To the surprise of most Gese and tes cnappaenemens s 

the Republican leaders, the two-thir BISCAY DESAY ssary to over- 

te we ‘President has not been forthcoming even in the House, 
¢ it was expected. The vote was 268-137, two votes short. 


In 1944 a Democratic Congress so keenly resented Mr Roosevelt’s 


veto that more members voted to override’ than “had ‘origitially 
voted. for the Bill. -Mr-Truman’s action has. postponed: tax relief 
for at least. another year, when it. will.be combined: with omnibus 
reforms .of the tax-strugturey, gai) 630) is See Gee 
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This was a courageous veto. Tax reduction, even when in- 
equitable, is seldom unpopular. The veto assumes another risk. 
Publicists like Mr Walter Lippmann are now warning their readers 
of. the deflationary effects of Treasury operations, which in fact, 
if, not on paper, are withdrawing about $r. billion a month from 
purchasing power. Mr Truman no doubt hopes that this may be 
counter-balanced by. the Marshall plan for sustaining foreign pur- 
chases, which are exceeding imports at the rate of about $x billion 
a month, Should this not materialise in time, the double draught 
may well be chilling to hopes of continued prosperity. es oss 

Last week’s bitter exchange between Mr Truman and Senator 
Taft has been underlined by deliberate blocking-of tax reduction, 
the prime aim of the Republican Congress elected last, November. 
At the end/of this week Mr Truman must: make his decision on 
the Labour. Bill, which is. even. more Mr,. Taft’s baby... The 
Secretary of Labour has submitted’a reasoned indictment of the 
Bill pointing out that it may not even prevent a coal strike, for 
it specifically permits men to walk out of “ unsafe” premises, and 
Mr.Lewis has shown before how convenient a device this pro- 
vides. In New York gigantic rallies are being held, with Mr 
Wallace’s blessing, against the “slave labour” Bill. There are 
unofficial protest walk-outs in the coal mines. Ar the same timc, 
the maritime strike, with its threat to relief shipments. to Europe, 
underlines the need for stronger Federal. powers, Later in. the 
month Mr Truman must come to a decision on the Wool. Bill 
The House has approved the provision for an import fee, with all 
it implies for the Geneva Conference, and the concurrence of the 
Senate is virtually certain. More than the basic issues of the 1948 
campaign are being determined in this week of decision. Foreign 
policy cannot escape the consequences of the sharpening of domestic 
controyersy. Nor will it .be lost upon. Senator Taft, whose field in 
the past has primarily been domestic legislation, what part foreign 
considerations have played in frustrating his domestic programme. 


* * * 


The Taft Thesis 


Senator Vandenberg has clearly gone ‘as far as: was politically 
possible: in endorsing the Marshall plan. It was very carefully 
qualified approval; really, the decision is postponed until a 
report is received from the bi-partisan commission he recom- 
mends. As. in the case. of the compromise on_ the. Reciprocal 
Trade Treaties, Senator Vandenberg has constructed an escape 
clause which would save the principle involved by taking account 
of the practical opposition in Congress. How much of the effec- 
tiveness of the original policy is. dissipated by this process is 
another matter. But it would have been impossible for Mr 
Vandenberg .to rubber-stamp the proposals of the Administra- 
tion, without greatly diminishing his influence on his own party, 
on + eg the Secretary of State must rely so heavily in the months 
ahe 

The opposition of which Mr Vandenberg takes account is what 
might be called the Taft thesis: that high prices at home are the 
direct result of relief overseas. This view was powerfully sup- 
ported last week by Mr Herbert Hooyer, whose. current réle in 
foreign affairs is not unlike that of Senator Vandenberg. In a 
letter to Mr Styles Bridges, chairman of the Senate Appropriations 
Commitree, Mr Hoover expressed the fear that during the past 
two years America has been over-exporting, with inflationary 
results, He is equally alarmed lest the effort to increase imports 
creates unemployment and declining productivity in the United 
States. 

Mr_ Hoover’s letter, Senator Taft’s sharp exchange with the 
President, and. Mr Vandenberg’s caution. all reflect a growing 
realisation of the unwelcome fact that in the world as it is today, 
there can be no bi-partisan foreign policy hermetically sealed off 
from partisan domestic policy. Mr Hoover put his finger on 
the crux of the matter whén he insisted that to continue foreign 
aid the United States must produce more or-consume less at home, 


What hé would like to s¢¢.is 4 voluntary teduction in consump 

of feed in the United States to enable larger reaper ‘to the 

starving. Ineffect, this.is a confession that American .aid—even 
lated—could be accomplished . with a mini- 


system of controls was politically possible. But this is a con- 


clusion to which no one will expect either Mr Hoover. or Senator 


Taft to come. 
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Censumer Credits 


Controversy on -the merits and demerits of the regulation 
of consumer credit has been revived by April figures showing 
that debts owed by consumers reached a new peak of $10.2 billion, 
by comparison with an end-1929 figure of $7.6 billion, and with a 
pre-war record of just above $1o billion reached in the autumn 
of 1941. Ima letter to Mr Eccles, chairman of the Federal Reserve 
Board, the President has urged that Congress should make these 
controls permanent. They cxist now only by virtue of an Executive 
Order under the Trading with the Enemy Act. 

The Federal Reserve Board is now pressing Congress to 
authorise a permanent system of regulation for consumer loans 
and instalment financing of all types. The present controls date 
from September, 1941, and by 1944 outstanding consumer credits 
had fallen below $5 billion, although the decline followed from 
the very sharp curtailment in the output of durable goods, rather 
than from the controls then imposed on the proportion ct initial 
payments, and on maturity terms for instalment loans. At the 
end of the war, President Truman went on record in favour of 
the continuation of controls—a plea that was strongly supported 
by Mr Marriner Eecles, Chairman of the Reserve Board. 

Controls have been resisted steadily, however, by banks and 
by industry. In late 1946, the regulations were eased and the 
list of durable goods to which controls apply was reduced by 
two-thirds, the main items now being automobiles, heavy house- 
hold appliances, radios and furniture. Though dollar volume is 
at new peak levels, it is, of course, far below the earlier relation- 
ship with national income. If the 1929 proportions were to be 
restored, outstanding debt at this pericd might easily amount to 
between $18 and $20 billion. The failure to attain such a peak 
is again due more to the actual shortage of durable goods than to 
the stringency of present regulations. 

Present reports suggest that the Reserve Board’s plea for 
continuing controls has met with the solid opposition of the 
American Bankers’ Association on the basis that evidence does 
not support the view that consumer credits “initiate turns in 
the economy—up or down.” ‘This is no dovbr true as far as it 
goes, but there is abundant evidence to suggest that fluctuations in 
consumer ¢redits can sharply accentuate swings in the business 
cycle. A further considerable rise in the total of these out- 
standing credits can be expected if business activity is maintained 
through the summer. 

* . » 


Wallace in Washington 


Fresh from his triumphs in the West, Mr Wallace has invaded 
Washington to beard Mr Truman on his very doorstep. The 
Anti-American Activities Committee of the House has been 
galvanised into new activity. An attempt by the American Anti- 
Communist Association to ban Mr Wallace from speaking at the 
Watergate, a Government-owned auditorium, failed, but the 
committee promised to send observers. At the meeting, which was 
conspicuously boycotted by prominent Democrats, who to a man 
found they had urgent prior engagements, Mr Wallace repeated 
his now familiar accusations that the Truman Doctrine was provo- 
cative, negative, and would either lead to war or force Europe 
into the Communist camp. Unlike two prominent Republicans, 
Mr Vandenberg and Mr Stassen, who have found occasion to 
comment favourably on Mr Marshall’s plan for European 
recovery, Mr Wallace ignored it. This is the stranger as the 
Marshall programme is no very distant cousin to the foreign 
theories with which Mr Wallace has been identified for many 
years. 

It is hard to avoid the conclusion that Mr Wallace, having 
found a congenial theme in the wickedness of the foreign policy 
of the Administration, is loth to let even the facts deprive him 
of it. This unwillingness to sacrifice an issue, no matter how 
out of date, gives colour to the rumour, published on the West 
Coast, that Mr Wallace has been persuaded, by the crowds he 
has attracted across the country, to make the attempt to launch 
a third party in 1948, despite the fact that it would probably seal 
a Republican victory. “ Avant moi, le déluge” is the thought. 

Mr Wallace evidently feels himself a latter-day Bryan. Where- 
ever he has gone in the West he has reported “a new spirit 
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difficult Bet contemporary Jife, But if Mr Wallace is 
d he has Beéh tight on big issues before—it is a Rity 
that the eloquence which appears to have intoxicated the speak 
as ‘well as his audiences is not devoted to construction, rather than 
to Mere denunciation. Attacks on Amesica as “the centre of 
world reaction” and on ‘universal military training as “the 
opening wedge of military big business dictatorship ” are woefully 
out. of focus and hardly add up to a programme. Mr Wallace 
is in danger, one fears, of succumbing 1o what H. G. Wells called 
the “ perpetual peeve” of liberal journalism. 


* x * 
Re-opening the Melting-Pot ? 


Strangely enough, itis Representative Stratton, an olu 
America-Firster and ally “it Colonel McCormick, who is sponsor- 
ing a Bill to open America’s doors to 400,000 displaced persons 
now in German, Italian and Austrian camps. Such a step by the 
United States would go far toward settling the refugee problem 
(though -not at-once), both in itself and through the forceful 
example it would set the rest of the world. It would be an even 
more welcome token of American goodwill than approval of the 
International Refugee Organisation. 

Those who have been concerned to rescue the last of Hitler’s 
victims have been tantalised by the fact that even the small 
quotas of immigrants allowed under American law have not 
teen filled for many vears. From 1940 to 1946 the immigration 
authorities might legally have permitted the entry of 1,076,733; 
in fact, only 161,971 quo:a immigrants came in. This was partly 
because the way lay across the war zones, but also due to the 
fact that the immigration authorities have consciously refused 
visas on the grounds that any sign of generosity would imme- 
diately result in a lowering of the quotas by Congress. Nothing 
in America is more jealously guarded than American citizenship. 

Under present law, unfilled quotas may not be extended in 
time, nor may they be transferred to other countries. The bias 
of the Immigration Act is toward immigrants from North- 
Western Europe, but the excessive quotas for Great Britain, 
Ireland and Germany may not be transferred to the countries 
from which most of the DPs come: Poland, the Baltic States, 
Russia and Jugoslavia. The Stratton Bill, on which hearings are 
now proceeding in a Committee of the House of Representatives, 

would admit 100,000 DPs annually for the next four years. It is 
warmly supported not only by the State ‘Deparunent and the 
President, but by Senator Taft, the great labour organisations, 
national minority groups end all. the Churches. In these last 
two groups lies the secret, doubtless, of Mr Stratton’s conversion. 
Only 20 per cent of the would-be immigrants are Jews ; the vast 
majority are Catholic, The only active opposition comes from 
the fear of the American Legion that veterans’ job opportunities 
may be jeopardised. Congressmen from the South and West, 
however, reflect the suspicion of foreigners common in their con- 
stituencies, and this prejudice. fortified by the exigencies of a 
crowded Congressional time-table, may well prove too formidable 
for a Bill which by next vear may be tragically unsiecessary. 


Shorter Notes 


The vote in the Senate on the revised Labour Bill was 54-17, 
six votes more than the two-thirds majority required to over-ride 
a Presidential veto. 

\* 

Sugar supplies have proved sufficiently abundant to allow the 
Administration to abandon sugar rationing for domestic con- 
sumers, although rationing for industrial users continues and 
price control remains. This is a victory for Congress, which was 
most reluctant to extend rationing at all last March. The 
Administration may hope that this sweetening will reconcile 
Congress to the continuation of the few remaining controls wo 
are essential to the foreign relief programme. 

* 


The State of Georgia has succeeded in persuading the Ku Klux 
Klan—anti-negro, anti-Jew, and anti-Catholic legacy of the Civil 
War—to disband. Faced by court Proceedings initiated by the 
State, the Klan’s “Grand Dragon” has decided that prudence 
is the better part of valour. The extent to which the Klan will 
be driven underetune. by this frontal ae will be watched 
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You ean telephone a cable just as you do an inland 
telegram. Just phone your nearest Cable and Wireless 
office or ask exchange for “Foreign Telegrams” and 
dictate your message. 





VIA IMPERIAL 


Cable and Wireless Ltd., Elecera House, Victoria Embankment, London, W.C.2 
Telephone: TEMple Bar 8494 
WHEN LETTERS AWAIT ATTENTION CABLES DEMAND IT 
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Flims The Grisons 
Hotel Adula 
Best recommended Family-Hotel. 


Every comfort—well known for 
autumn vacations—reasonable prices. 


Make reservations by writing to: 
H. Hotz, Propr. 
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Booklets and information at Saved 
Nursing Home St. Theedul 

Rheumatism, asthma, recovering, ste. 
Rest and recreation. "Siegtt dulen, Mi. D. 


Aroleid children — lovgly situation 


Gornergrat shai 10138 féet above sea- 
level, It's @ day you will remember! 
Furka-Oberalp Railway, the trafsalpine 
toad for the sunpy ss Zermatt. 












Lausanne, Collége Mayor 
School for boys 8168. General and commercial tuition up to university 
entrance. 





Verkehrsverein 
A mountain resort of distinction. 
Every facility for Sports and 
Recreation. 
Vevey 


Les Berges du Léman 
First class—house for rest and 
recreation. 
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How does a pilot qualify for command of a 
Speedbird? First, he must have at least 800 flying hours 
to his credit and a very high medical category. Next, he 
must satisfy an exacting selection board that he is, 
potentially, the man for the job. Then comes training 
at the B.O.A.C. school. Theory, thorough and widely 
ranged; detail, with emphasis on-relevant aircraft types; 
and lastly, flying instruction, when civil flying procedure 
of every kind becomes a matter of skiffed routine. And 
now, with a ‘B’ licence and a 2nd class Navigator’s 
Certificate, he takes his place in the Speedbird — 
Officer under a senior Captain. Later — much later — 


he'll be a Captain himself. ° 


Speedbird Routes to: 

CANADA® U.S.A* MIDDLE EAST* SOUTH, 
EAST AND WEST AFRICA * INDIA 
FAR EAST « AUSTRALIA + NEW ZEALAND 
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Italian Socialists: A Divided Howie. 


(By Our Correspondent Recently , in Rome). 


| N the first decade and a half of this century, under the leadership 
of Turati, the Italian Socialists were probably a more important 
political force than either the Socialists in France or the British 
Labour Party, but although they still produce gusts of vitality, 
they have shown signs of disintegration ever since. One group 
troke away and followed the interventionist, Mussolini, in 1915, 
another became Communist. under Gramsci’s leadership in 1921, 


others split off under Carlo Rosselli, and the last defection was . 


that of Saragat in 1947. Incidentally, in 1919 a formidable com- 
petitor appeared in the shape of Sturzo’s Popular Catholic Party 
with its revolutionary agrarian plans. 

During the long Fascist period the smaller Communist party 
was more successful in preserving a skeleton organisation, and 
during the resistance to the Germans the Communist perform- 
ance was superlative. In 1944 Gramsci’s friend, Togliatti, re- 
turned from Russia and was able to assert his remarkable 
personality in a short time. Those who, in December, 1945, 
witnessed the first Communist Congress after the final liberation 
of Italy, felt that such a combination of organisation with 
enthusiasm spelt the epitaph of the Italian Socialist Party. In 
the elections to the Constituent Assembly in June, 1946, however, 
the Socialists rallied and won more votes than the Communists, 
cnly to split at their congress in January, 1947. 


A Socialist Programme 


To-day the official Partito Socialista Italiano (PSI) retains the 
leadership of Nenni, and it remains a predominantly working- 
class party because Nenni sises his proletarian solidarity 
with the Communists. But if Nenni’s followers are mostly 
working-people, they belong to the older generation and their 
young people are probably with Togliatti. And if the Saragat 
breakaway is to be irrevocable, the fathers may follow the sons ; 
it is net inspiring to belong to a political rump. With Nenni 
remain the more practically competent Socialists like Ivan Matteo 
Lombardo, recently head of a financial mission to the United 
States, and Rodolfo Morandi. It is the latter who, both in practice 
and by formulation, has given most substance’to the present-day 
Socialist programme in Italy. It was in a sincere and intelligent 
speech in Milanon March 16th, when he was Minister of Industry, 
that he provided the most recent definition of Socialist policy. 
On this occasion he indicated that the liberation of Italy had given 
the Left political predominance with incomplete economic control, 
the major part of the latter remaining in the hands of the entre- 
preneurs. The general circumstances of the country made it 
necessary to accept this state of affairs as data for immediate action. 
The post-Fascist State was weak, yet the necessity for the ration- 
ing of raw materials and the subsidising of much economic activity 
gave it considerable control, and the Socialist Ministers should 
postpone all grandiose schemes and use the State machine—such 
as it was—to reshape Italian industry for the time being only by 
planning ; it must be made internationalist instead of autarkic in 
outlook, 

Since 1933 the Italian State has owned a considerable part of 
Italian industry through the Istituto per la Ricostruzione In- 
dustriales. but this covers mainly concerns associated with autarky 
and war industries.. The. directors of the IRI are mostly opponents 
of. Socialism and» recommend; -that the. State shall sell out its 
interest in a ‘series of industries with poor prospects as they stand. 
But Morandi and his followers are eager to make, the fullest use 
of this instrument of the IRI which the new State has found in 
its hands and.to plan a conversion of its industries. This provides 
one aspect-of. the effort to increase. Pad Eprkggment: 
another js to be the extension of a network of works or erial 
committees (consigli di gestione) in the factories. Morandi, when 
in office, had a staff of left wing tendencies to help 
ideas into a Bill for industrial reform and a Bill for the national 


recognition of the consigl di gestione, For the moment he 


him draft these 


abandoned more ambitious ieee. for whiten control of mana- 
gerial policy and accepted what enough industrialists were willing 
to accept—mectings between directors, and workers simply to 
discuss the technical aspects of increasing production. 

Ostensibly Saragat broke away from Nenni’s leadership as a 
protest against Communist penetration of the Italian working- 
class movement. It is certain that many people followed him in 
the best possible faith because they believed that he could create 
a movement more like the British Labour Party with a definitely 
Western orientation. They hoped that he would be able to rally 
to his PSLI (Partito Socialista dei Lavoratori Italiani) a large 
proportion of the middle class. The moderate progressives of the 
Party of Action, who had found it hard to survive the liberation, 
and other groups such as the Republican Party (which seemed a 
little pointless once the Republic had been set up) showed a 
friendly disposition, but they did not join Saragat. On the other 
hand, though he took with him about 50 out of 115 Socialist 
deputies, a number of trade union elections in the next few 
months indicated that he had no real support from the working- 
class. Along with the Critica Sociale group, who are the 
heirs of Turati and Milanese evolutionary Socialism, the 
PSLI embraces. the uncompromising revolutionaries . grouped 
around...young....Matteotti..who. condemn. the Communists as 
deplorable reactionaries. These Left-wing Socialists (or as 
Moscow calls them, . Trotskyites ”) link up with the dissident 
Partisans and their inspirer, Conrado Bonfant:ni, who, after formal 
Aaluihie aoes have a been accepted as ea "Though the 

still occasionally into posters of its own, 
cme of is people wil probably find a home with Saragat. At al! 
events, it is to see how heterogeneous following 
can inspire middie-class confidence, while it has been seen that 
it is unlikely, in spite of its hance, to deflect the Italian workers 
from other allegiances. Indeed the working-people blame Saragat 
for the new right-wing Cabinet. 

It would be foolish to deny that there.is.a, great deal of pas- 
sjonate anti~Communism in Italy (on the Left as much as on the 
Right), but almost equally blind_to doubt that Saragat’s action 
has so far only strengthened the Italian Communist Party. More 
than ever those who wince at the continuation of grossly unjust 
social conditions tend to feel that.only the ts with 
their unity and leadership are capable of getting something done. 
The Confedevazione Generale Italiana di Lavoro (CGIL) or 
Italian TUC has a good tecord since the liberation but its first 
post-Fascist .Congress at Florence recently confirmed the 
strength of Communist influence within it. The Catholic 
Christian-Democrat Party has a big left wing and the ACLI or 
Catholic Workers’ organisation is much more powerful than the 
similar body in France, especially among black-coated workers. 
But on the whole it seems that Vatican policy has been under- 
mining its own leftists and diminishing Christian-Democrat in- 
fluence in the CGIL. 


Peasants and Labourers 


The student of Ttaly can scarcely be reminded toooften that 
the peasants still are and long will be a much larger social mass 
than the industrial workers or any Other group. And here again 
there is a sharp distinction ‘between Italy and France because 
Italy’s political revolutions have -lacked- a social side and there 
has never been an Italian 1789 to give the land to the peasants 
and thus make them into a conservative force. Of course there 

comfortable’ pe proprietors in Italy but they are rare. 
The big categories are landless labourers; métayers and the pro- 
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ynts promises made by the Italian Government as by many 
! ere the 5 ig ges Sturzo himself 
was a great force in native Sicily, but peasants of the 
Veneto and also of Lombardy supported his enthusiastically, 
One of the most remarkable developments in Italy in the last. two 
years is, however, the conversion of many peasants to Com- 
gunism. Of course Christian-Democrar influence in the villages 
gemains very strong, but the April elections in Sicily showed the 
increase of Communist allegiance even in the primitive South. 
Some of the Socialists who are given to self-examination blame 
heir party colleagues for using Socialist and Marxist phrases, 
ially at Party Congresses, which they no longer mean, and 
ithas been seen that men like Morandi hold: that for the moment 
they should abandon wholesale theory and concentrate on 1un- 
mmbitious practical and perhaps preparatory reform. It cannot 
be said that the Communists gain their recruits by being more 
revolutionary or even more Socialist.. They have closely followed 
Morandi’s industrial line while ‘their promises of land to the 
peasants are often, like any other piece of deliberate detnagogy, 
without detailed content. In fact, Communism seems to be 
wakening Socialism in Italy. not as a detailed political pro- 
gramme but rather as a way of life. When simple “people in 
Iuly join the Communist party, they seem to feel that they are 
doing it chiefly out of a feeling of social loyalty. They fling 
themselves devotedly into party work and explain with mystic 
faith that it is a matter of the solidarity of the people. The 
Socialists, divided among themselves, cannot offer such hypnotic 
uty. Nor do their divisions recommend them to men.of 
practical sense. Thus it is difficult to prophesy a hopeful future 
unless and until the Saragat-Nenni division is bridged. 


Big Business at Montreux 


[FROM OUR SPECIAL CORRESPONDENT] 


Tue International Chamber of Commerce held its ‘eleventh 
Congress, the first to be convened since the war, at the Montreux. 
Palace Hotel last week. This meeting of some 500 delegates, 
fepresenting 30 countries, achieved all that functions of this kind 
normally achieve ; a valuable exchange of views between the great 
od the business world, the passing of copious and, for the most 
part, safe and fairly obvious resolutions, and last, but not least, 
acreation of good will, the imparting of mutual enlightenment. 
“It would be idle to pretend that much constructive and original 

inking is done on occasions such as these. That is the role of 
experts who prepare the documents and memoranda on which 
the debates ar these conferences are based. The debates them- 
slves bring into focus the points of differences that divide the 
roach of various national delegations to the problems placed 
them, This in turn helps in the formulation of views 
the International Chamber of Commerce is then able to 
to bear both on the Governments of countries from which 
draws its membership and on the Economic and Social Council 
of United Nations on which the ICC has been granted the highest 
consultative status, 


“a status it shares with such organisations as the World 








Federation of Trade Unions and the International Co-operative 

liance, but it is probably safe to say that of all the consultative 

@ganisations attached to Ecosoc and to its commissions and 

Mpecialised agencies, none speaks with a greater unanimity of 

a than this representative body of international business and 
ce. 


The Parallel with ITO. 


‘What lent the deliberations of the Montreux Congress special 
point and interest was the coincidence of another meeting a little 


father down the Lake of Geneva, at which the most crucial 
problems that confront the ICC, namely the shaping of a new 
@ode of international commercial behaviour, was being discussed 
by representatives of 18 governments, This problem held pride 
@ place in the debates at Montreux, and the debates on com- 
Mercial policy reflected very much the same points of difference 






4% have emerged in the protracted inter-governmental discus- 
Sons on a chenee of the proposed. ‘International Trade 
isation, The meeting at Montreux had before it the 
Metailed commentary on the Charter prepared under the guidance 
Dr Michael Heilperin, the ICC economic adviser on nd 
tral the speakers gave their approval to the ITO proposal, but 


t be expected, there were some qualifications, to that 


- ‘WProval on the part of certain delegations, including the British. 


985. . 
Speaking for the United Kingdom, \Captain Peter Lindsay pleaded 
the virtues of hastening slowly and added that while the British 
delegation wished as much as, any 20 free international trade from 
festrictions that reduced its volume, it would be.a long time 
before many ‘countries could fully re-establish their balances of 
trade, and that pending such re-establishment some resort to 
defensive ‘measiires, which might well seem restrictive and even 
discriminatory, ‘would be inevitable. The fesolution on the 
Charter for World Trade expresses general approval of the efforts 
to establish -by° international agreement the basi¢ principles of a 
sound ‘international’ trade policy for the ‘world, but it adds the 
following wise warning:  ~ 
Too great‘ an emphasis can ‘easily be placed on the value of 
machinery as such. ‘It is net enough to establish a new international 
organisation. What will count will: be the spirit that member 
governments bring to the organisation and the common acceptance 
by all. participants of clearly defined objectives, If there is good 
will and a real drive towards a common goal the desired results 
will be achieved even with. imperfect ee If they are absent 


not_even the most efficient machinery will prevent. confusion and 
disintegration. 


A Cardinal Resolution 
‘The master, or key, resolution of the Congress was that dealing 
with economic expansion and stability. Though it says nothing 
that is particularly original, its statement of the general approach 


of the ICC to the basic problem of €conomic stability; deserves 
quotation in full:— , 


_ 1. Economic stabiliry and security ‘must not be confused with 
immobility. If t are, there is a danger of oe the economic 
structure at a low level of well-being arid of sacrificing the essential 
human liberties. In a dynamic -expanding economy, there must 
always be ups and downs. The objective must be to moderate, not 
eliminate, the growing pains of the economy, in other words.to prevent 
dangerously wide fluctuations without stifling change and growth. 
2, Economic. stability ought not to be divorced from expansion. 
Policies aiming at stability shquid be policies of expansion and not 
of restriction, and by expansion is meant the over-all growth of pro- 


pons trade, investment and living standards throughout the whole 
world. 


3. Government action alone cannot create stability and preserve 
freedom and growth. Like expansion, stability depends, both nation- 
ally and internationally, on the harmonious working together of a 
multiplicity of forces: governments, labour, agriculture, industry, 
trade and finance. 

4. No nation can bring about stability within its own borders by 
purely national action, except by drastically reducing the actual ‘oe 
peoeal standard of living of its people and by. sacrificing their 


5. No nation can insulate itself from depression by restrictive trade 
policies, unless it is willing to accept for its own people a state of pro- 


tracted stagnation. 


6. The problem of reconciling the needs of healthy expansion with 
the needs of stability and social security:is of great international 
concern.. It can be dealt with only. by internationally concerted co- 
operation, based on wholehearted recognition of the fact that the wel- 
fare of one country depends on the welfare of all. .. 

7. Economic stability coupled with expansion calls for a multi- 
lateral system of world trade in which goods, capital and men can 
move and services be exchanged with the greatest possible freedom 
from country to country. Two-way trade is needed to enable the 
creditor countries to receive and debtor countries to pay ; but bi- 
lateral balancing of trade and accounts is as great an enemy of world- 
wide economic stability as isolationism, Both spell stagnation, low 
standards of living and economic strife. 

8. In the last resort, stability in an expanding world economy can 
be achieved only if the individual—whether he be worker, farmer, 
shop-owner, industrialist, merchant, carrier, banker, insurer, entre- 
preneur or investor—is given ample scope and incentive to take a 
responsible part in the sum-total of the economic process. What he 
needs is not regimentation, but guidanc. including an ample flow of 
reliable information. 

Of similar general character are the resolutions on monetary 
policy (where we meet that old friend, the appeal to all govern- 
ments fo stabilise their budgets) and on the problem of maximum 
employment in a free society. Many of the resolutions dealt 
with more technical subjects, on which the International Chamber 
of Commerce should speak with even greater authority, and more 
expert technical knowledge, that it does on ‘broader issues. Among 
these more specialised resolutions are those dealing with double 
taxation, uniform rules for international loan contracts, the status 
of foreign establishments, international commercial arbitration, 
trade terms, international sales contracts and international com- 


munications. On all these points the ICC ‘can’ give valuable 


‘a? 
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Italian Socialists: A Divided, House. 


(By Our Correspondent Recently in Rome). 


| N the first decade and a half of this century, under the leadership 
of Turati, the Italian Socialists were probably a more ant 
political force than either the Socialists in France or the British 
Labour Party, but although they still produce gusts of vitality, 
they have shown signs of disintegration ever since. One group 
broke away and followed the interventionist, Mussolini, in 1915, 
another became Communist under Gramsci’s leadership in 1921, 


others split off under Carlo Rosselli, and the last defection was . 


that of Saragat in 1947. Incidentally, in 1919 a formidable com- 
petitor appeared in the shape of Sturzo’s Popular Catholic Party 
with its revolutionary agrarian plans. 

During the long Fascist period the smaller Communist party 
was more successful in preserving a skeleton organisation, and 
during the resistance to the Germans the Communist perform- 
ance was superlative. In 1944 Gramsci’s friend, Togliatti, re- 
turned from Russia and was able to assert his remarkable 
personality in a short time. Those who, in December, 1945, 
witnessed the first Communist Congress after the final liberation 
of Italy, felt that such a combination of organisation with 
enthusiasm spelt the epitaph of the Italian Socialist Party. In 
the elections to the Constituent Assembly in June, 1946, however, 
the Socialists rallied and won more votes than the Communists, 
enly to split at their congress in January, 1947. 


A Socialist Programme 


To-day the official Partito Socialista Italiano (PSI) retains the 
leadership of Nenni, and it remains a predominantly working- 
class party because Nenni a ceapipaiaet his etarian solidarity 
with the Communists. if. Nenni’s followers. are mostly 
caters -people, they Sees" to the older generation and their 
young people are probably with Togliatti. And if the Saragat 
breakaway is to be irrevocable, the fathers may follow the sons ; 
it is net inspiring to belong 40 a political rump. With Nenni 
remain the more practically competent Socialists like Ivan Matteo 
Lombardo, recently head of a mission to the United 
States, and Rodolfo Morandi. Tei is the latter who, both in practice 
and by formulation, has given most substance'to the present-day 
Socialist programme in Italy. It was in a sincere and intelligent 
speech in Milan on March 16th, when he was Minister of Industry, 
that he provided the most recent definition of Socialist policy. 
On this occasion he indicated that the liberation of Italy had given 
the Left political predominance with incomplete economic control, 
the major part of the latter remaining in the hands of the entre- 
preneurs. The general circumstances of the country made it 
necessary to accept this state of affairs as data for immediate action. 
The post-Fascist State was weak, yet the necessity for the -tation- 
ing cf raw materials and the subsidising of much economic activity 
gave it considerable control, and the Socialist Ministers should 
postpone all grandiose schemes and use the State machine—such 
as it was—to reshape Italian industry for the time being only by 
planning ; it must be made internationalist instead of autarkic in 
outlook. 

Since 1933 the Italian State has owned a considerable part of 
Italian industry through the Istituto per la Ricostruzione In- 
dustriele;. but this covers mainly concerns associated with autarky 
and war industries.. The directors of the IRI are mostly opponents 
of. Sccialicm and recommend)that the. Stateshall sell out its 
interest in a series of industries with poor prospects as they stand. 
But Morandi and his followers are eager to make,the fullest use 
of this instrument of the IRI which the new jes, his has found in 
its hands and.to plan a conversion of its jo ieee. This | provides 
one aspect. of: the. effort t© increase. svat ork ro, 
another is 10 be the extension of a network of or rial 
committees (consigli di gestione) in the factories. 


in office, had a on gh sesame apnea aay on Boe 


ideas into a Bill for industrial reform and a Bill for the national 
recognition of the consigli di gestione. For the moment he 


abandoned more ambitious tee for wine control of mana- 
gerial policy and accepted what enough industrialists were willing 
to accept—meetings between directors. and workers simply to 
discuss the technical aspects of increasing production. 

Ostensil broke away from Nenni’s leadership as a 
protest a Communist penetration of the Italian working- 
class movement, It is certain that many people followed him in 
the best possible faith because they believed that he could create 
a movement more like the British Labour Party with a definitely 
Western orientation. They hoped that he would be able to rally 
to his PSLI (Partito Socialista dei Lavoratori Italiani) a large 
proportion of the middle class. The moderate progressives of the 
Party of Action, who had found it hard to survive the liberation, 
and other groups such as the Republican Party (which seemed a 
little pointless once the Republic had been set up) showed a 
friendly disposition, but they did not join Saragat. On the other 
hand, though he took with him about 50 out of 115 Socialist 
deputies, a number of trade union elections in the next few 
months indicated that he had no real support from the working- 
class. Along with the Critica Sociale group, who are the 
heirs of Turati and Milanese evolutionary Socialism, the 
PSLI embraces. the uncompromising. revolutionaries _ grouped 
around..-young...Matteotti..who .condemn..the Communists as 
deplorable reactionaries. These Lett-wing Socialists (or as 
Moscow calls them, “Trotskyites”) link up with the dissident 
Partisans and their inspirer, © Bonfant:ni, who, after formal 


china foe have a. been accepted as Saragatiani. "Though the 

bursts into posters of its own, 
ron wl probably fd x home with Saag At all 
events, it is to see how cous. following 


can inspire middleclass confidence, has been seen that 
it is unlikely, in spite of its name, to cools the Italian workers 
from other allegiances. Indeed the working-people blame Saragat 
for the new right-wing Cabinet. 

It would be foolish: to deny that there.is.a. great deal of pas- 
sionate anti~Communism in Italy (on the Left as much as on the 
Right), but almost equally blind to doubr that Saragat’s action 
has so far only strengthened the Italian Communist Party. More 
than ever those who wince at the continuation of grossly unjust 
social conditions tend to feel that.only the Communists with 
their unity and leadership are capable of getting something donc. 
The Confedetazione Generale Italiana di Lavoro (CGIL) or 
Italian TUC has a good tecord since the liberation, but its first 
post-Fascist Congress at Florence recently confirmed the 
strength of Communist influence within it. The Catholic 
Christian-Democrat Party has a big left wing and the ACLI or 
Catholic Workers’ organisation is much more powerful than the 
similar body in France, especially among black-coated workers. 
But on the whole it seems that Vatican policy has been under- 
mining its own leftists and diminishing Christian-Democrat in- 
fluence. in the CGIL. 


Peasants and Labourers 


The student of Ttaly can scarcely be reminded too often that 
the peasants still are and long will be a much larger social mass 
than the industrial workers or any other group. And here again 
there is a sharp distinction ‘between Italy and France because 
Italy’s political’ revolutions have~lacked~a -social side and there 
has never been an Italian 1789 to give the land to the peasants 
and thus make them into a comservative force. Of course there 

comfortable peasant proprietors in Italy but they are ‘rare. 
The big categories are landless labourers; métayers and the pro- 
rietors of dwarf-holdings, all of whom are ‘iable-to oe 
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One of the most remarkable developments in Italy in the last two 
years: is, however, the conversion of many peasants to Com- 
waism, Of course Christian-Democrat influence in the villages 
gemains very strong, but the April elections in Sicily showed the 
increase of Communist allegiance even in the primitive South. 
Some of the Socialists who are given to self-examination blame 
their party colleagues for using Socialist and Marxist phrases, 
ially at Party Congresses, which they no longer mean, and 
ithas been scen that men like Morandi hold: that for the moment 
they should abandon wholesale theory und concentrate on wn- 
gbitious practical and perhaps preparatory reform. It cannot 
bessaid that the Communists gain their recruits by being more 
revolutionary or even more Socialist. They have closely followed 
Morandi’s industrial line while “their promises of land to the 
peasants are often, like any other piece of deliberate demagogy, 
without detailed content. In fact, Communism seems to be 
wakening Socialism in Italy. not as a detailed political pro- 
gramme but rather as a way of life. When simple ‘people in 
Iuly join the Communist party, they seem to feel that they are 
doing it chiefly out of a feeling of social loyalty.. They fling 
themselves devotedly into party work and explain with mystic 
faith that it is a matter of the solidarity of the people. The 
Socialists, divided among themselves, cannot offer such hypnotic 
waty. Nor do their divisions recommend them to men of 
§ practical sense. Thus it is difficult to prophesy a hopeful future 
uoless and until the Saragat-Nenni division is bridged. 


Big Business at Montreux 


[FROM OUR SPECIAL CORRESPONDENT] 


Tue International Chamber of Commerce held its ‘eleventh 
Congress, the first to be convened since the war, at the Montreux. 
Palace Hotel last week. This meeting of some 500 delegates, 
lepresenting 30 countries, achieved all that functions of this kind 
normally achieve ; a valuable exchange of views between the great 
ot the business world, the passing of copious and, for the most 
part, safe and fairly obvious resolutions, and last, but not least, 
acreation of good will, the imparting of mutual enlightenment. 
It would be idle to pretend that much constructive and original 
inking is done on occasions such as these. That is the role of 
€ experts who prepare the documents and memoranda on which 
he debates at these conferences are based. The debates them- 
elves bring into focus the points of differences that divide the 
proach of various national delegations to the problems placed 
tore them. This in turn helps in the formulation of views 
hich the International Chamber of Commerce is then able to 
ing to bear both on the Governments of countries from which 
itdraws its membership and on the Economic and Social Council 
United Nations on which the ICC has been granted the highest 
consultative status. . 
This status it shares with such organisations as the World 
Federation of Trade Unions and the International Co-operative 
Alliance, but it is probably safe to say that of all the consultative 
@ganisations attached to Ecosoc and to its commissions and 
ipecialised agencies, none speaks with a greater unanimity of 
= than this representative body of international business and 
ce. 







The Parallel with ITO 


What lent the deliberations of the Montreux Congress special 
point and interest was the coincidence of another meeting a little 
famher down the Lake of Geneva, at which the most crucial 
Problems that confront the ICC, namely the shaping of a new 
| @de of international commercial behaviour, was being discussed 
by representatives of 18 governments, This problem held pride 
@ place in the debates at Montreux, and the debates on com- 
Mercial policy reflected very much ae same points of aise 
B have emerged in the protracted inter: ¢ scus- 
mens. on on here of the proposed. Tat ernational Trade 
Organisation, The meeting at Montreux had before it the 
etauc the Charter prepared under the guidance 
e Dr Mi the ICC economic er on ITO, In 
neral the speakers gave their approval to the ITO proposal, but 
‘might be expected, there were some qualifications. to that 
‘@pproval on the part of certain delegations, including the British. 






















985. . 
Speaking for the United Kingdom, 'Captain Peter Lindsay pleaded 
the virtues of hastening slowly and added that while the British 
delegation wished as much as. any 10 free international trade from 
restrictions that reduced its volume, it would be.a long time 
before many “countries could fully re-establish their ‘balances’ of 
trade, and that pending such’ re-establishment some resort’ to 
defensive measiires, which might well seemi restrictive and even 
discriminatory, would be inevitable. Thé resolution ‘on the 
Charter for World Trade expresses general approval of the efforts 
to establish -by* international’ agreement thebasi¢ principles of a 
sound ‘international trade policy for’the world,’ but it adds: the 
following wise warning: , 

Too great an emphasis can easily be placed on the value of 
machinery as'such. It is net enough to ¢stablish a new international 
organisation. What will count will: be the spirit ‘that member 
governments bring to the organisation and the common acceptance 
by all participants of clearly defined objectives, .If there is good 
will and a real. drive towards a common. goal the desired results 
wall be achieved even with imperfect nee If they are absent 
not .even the most efficient machinery will prevent, confusion and 
disintegration. - 


A. Cardinal Resolution | 
‘The master, or key, resolution of the Congress was that dealing 
with ¢conomic expansion and stability.. Though it says nothony 
that is particulafly original, its statement of the general approach 


of the ICC to the basic problem of economic stability, deserves 
quotation in full:— 


_ 1. Economic stability and security ‘must not be confused With 
immobility. If they are, there is a danger of petrifying the economic 
structure at a low level of well-being arid of sacrificing the essential 
human liberties. In a dynamic ‘expanding economy; there must 
always be ups and downs. The objective must be fo moderate, not 
eliminate, the growing pains of the economy, in other werds to prevent 
dangerously wide fluctuations without stifling change and growth. 

2. Economic. stability ought not to be divorced from. expansion. 
Policies. aiming at stability shquld be policies of expansion and not 
of restriction, and by expansion is meant the over-all growth of pro- 
peas) trade, investment and living standards throughout the whale 
world. 


3. Government action alone cannot create stability and preserve 
reedom and growth. Like expansion, stability depends, both nation- 
ally and internationally, on the j working together of a 
multiplicity of forces: governments, labour, agriculture, industry, 
trade and finance. 

4. No nation can bring about stability within its own borders by 
purely national action, except by drastically reducing the actual or 
potential standard of living of its people and by sacrificing their 


5. No nation can insulate itself from depression by restrictive trade 
policies, unless it is willing to accept for its own people a state of pro- 
tracted stagnation. 

6. The problem of reconciling the needs of healthy expansion with 
the needs of stability and social. security is of international 
concetn.. It can be dealt with only. by internationally concerted co- 
operation, based on wholehearted recognition of the fact that the wel- 
fare of one country depends on the welfare of all. .f 

7. Economic stability coupled with expansion calls for a multi- 
lateral system of world trade in which goods, capital and men can 
move and services be exchanged with the greatest freedom 
from country to country. Two-way trade is needed to enable the 
creditor countries to receive and debtor countries to pay ; but bi- 
lateral balancing of trade and accounts is as great an enemy of world- 
wide economic stability as isolationism, Both spell stagnation, low 
standards of living and economic strife. 

8. In the last resort, stability in an expanding world economy can 
be achieved only if the individual—whether he be worker, farmer, 
shop-owner, industrialist, merchant, carrier, banker, insurer, entre- 
preneur or investor—is given ample scope and incentive to take a 
responsible part in the sum-total of the economic process. What he 
needs is not regimentation, but guidance including an ample flow of 
reliable information. 

Of similar general character are the resolutions on monetary 
policy (where we meet that old friend, the appeal to all govern- 
ments to stabilise their budgets) and on the problem of maximum 
employment in a free society. Many of the resolutions dealt 
with more technical subjects, on which the International Chamber 
of Commerce should speak with even greater authority, and more 
expert technical knowledge, that it does on broader issues. Among 
these more specialised resolutions are those dealing with double 
taxation, uniform rules for international loan contracts, the status 
of foreign establishments, international commercial arbitration, 
trade terms, international sales contracts and international com~- 
munications. On all these points the ICC ‘can’ give’ Valuable 
advice 
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Mountbatten’s India 


{FROM OUR BOMBAY CORRESPONDENT} 


PropaB_y never before in political history has a whole country 
been able to listen to such a strange collection of speeches on 
us future as were broadcast in quick succession by the Indian 
stations on the evening of June 3rd, when details of the latest 
British plan for India were published. 

Within a brief hour, the Viceroy spoke, followed by an an- 
nouncer with the plan itself, Pandit Nehru for Congress, Mr 
Jinnah for the Muslim League and Sardar Baldev Singh for the 
Sikhs. As valedictories for the India that has gone, their speeches 
were not impressive. As welcoming words for the new order, 
they were worse. Only three good things could be said for the 
whole performance. The new plan brought procedure for hand- 
mg Over power nearer to the facts of the Indian situation as 
they are today. The Indian independence campaign reached the 
dignity of Dominion Status. And Mr Jinnah agreed to call off 
the Muslim League civil disobedience campaign in the North- 
west Frontier Province. 

Otherwise no one was satisfied. Lord Mountbatten still 
thought a unified India best ; Pandit Nehru had “no joy in his 
heart” in c ing the scheme to his followers. Mr Jinnah 
wished to know whether it was a settlement or a compromise. 
But it was difficult for Jinnah to hide his triumph. Having got 
most of what he wanted, he could end his speech with “ Pakistan 
Zindabad ” (Victory to Pakistan). Sardar Baldev Singh did not 
mince matters. The Sikhs did not like the settlement, but it 
was the best in the circumstances. 

India has seen so many supposedly epoch-making plans turn 
into waste paper almost overnight, that mo very enthusiastic 
reception could be expected for the latest of the series. The air 
of lugubriousness attending its launching did not appear to im- 
prove its prospects, but it is perhaps’ just because no one expects 
too much of it that the Mountbatten plan has most hope of 
success. . In many respects it simply recognises the state of affairs 
already existing in India. The promise of legislation for 
Dominion Status does little more than regularise the system in 
vogue since the Interim Government took office last autumn. 

But the crux of the Indian situation is still the Hindu-Muslim 
dispute, with Congress and the Muslim League as the pro- 
tagonists. Here the somewhat nebulous terms of the Cabinet 
Declaration of May, 1946, are replaced by what appears to be 
more straightforward procedure. Last year Indians were told 
that they must first gather in a Constituent Assembly in which 
the provinces would be grouped. Provincial group constitutions 
weuld be made and finally an Indian Union would be erected with 
the Princes’ 'statés as part of the edifice. There was an escape 
clause “to the effect that a province could opt out of its group after 
the group constitution had been made, if it did mot like the 
constitution. 

Bitter controversy immediately arose over the interpretation 
of this clatise and the method of voting laid down in the declara- 
tion, Congress was obviously anxious to prevent any province 
from Jeaving the fold. The Muslim League was wary of en- 
tanglements and finally refused to have anything to do with the 
scheme. It has taken four months of Mr Jinnah’s masterly 
ia to reduce the existing Constituent Assembly's activities 
to @ farce, . iti 

Having had some ience of the octopus-like proclivities of 
Congress claims, the Muslim League has refused to agree to any- 
thing that did not seem likely to place a limit on what Congress 
could do. The most obvious way out was to claim a separate 
country where non-Muslim politicians could be told they were 
not wanted. ‘That explains Pakistan’s popularity among many 
Muslims who otherwise deplore the division of India, The 
Mountbatten plan gives this protection to the Muslims because 
it allows provinces and even parts of provinces to decide which 
group they wish to join—Hindustan or Pakistan-——before any con- 
stitution making starts (the reverse of the 1946 procedure). The 
separation idea is carried to its logical conclusion with plans fur 
the temporary splitting of the Bengal and Punjab administrations 
into twins. 
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gress often claim that that body could have made a great deal 
more progress if it had accepted offers and then agitated for more. 
Instead, say the critics, Congress too often rejected everything and 
then raised its demands. There is a good deal of justice in that 
criticism, but the Congress attitude was undoubtedly influenced 
by the fact that ious British offers were practically always 
matters of principle and not of action. When Dominion Status 
was previously offered—and rejected—no timetable accompanied 
the offer. There was perhaps some justification when Indian 
parties have refused to mortgage the future. 


A Qualified Approval 

However, it would be foolish to suppose that the present plan 
will come into effect without any controversy. The leaders have 
given only qualified approval. Mr Jinnah, in almost his last 
public statement before the present round of negotiations began, 
still claimed the Pakistan provinces, without the partition of the 
Punjab and Bengal and with a corridor between the eastern and 
western sections of the Muslim state. And the Mountbatten 
plan has been received with very mixed feelings by Congress 
and by the Hindu community. While the Viceroy was in London 
Mr Gandhi once more became vocal on the subject of a unified 
India. His cue was followed by the Hindu press as soon as the 
Mountbatten proposals became known and Nehru has been 
denounced as a traitor. This sudden revival of, the undivided 
India thesis has been supported by that extremist Hindu body, 
the Hindu Mahasabha in planning to organise a “ Black Day” 
in protest. 

Lord Mountbatten. claims that his scheme is a synthesis of 
Indian leaders’ views and he took care to secure their approval 
before publishing it. There is thus no question of the leading 
figures in Indian politics either accepting or rejecting the plan 
in the usual sense of those words. The real problem is whether 
they can bring their henchmen under control. In fact the real 
danger to a peaceful Indian settlement does not come from the 
top men or from the general public (who want peace almost at 
any price), but from the intervening layer of lesser leaders whose 
horizons are narrow, but whose passions are high. 


Mr Gandhi has thrown his weight on the side of the plan by 
pointing out that it is the only basis on which an agreement can 
be reached. He also asked the country “not to rebel against 
Congress.” This extraordinary statement has drawn more fire 
from the critics of the plan who want to know what has happened 
to Mr Gandhi’s dem t They also ask why Congress has 
accepted this plar whas maiz such as the Cripps offer and last 
year’s Union scheme (both of which would have unified India) 
were rejected. These questions mean little in the present static 
of the country, but they are quoted as an indication of the lack 
of realism and the determination to recriminate which exist in 
many Circles. 

Similarly, a certain amount of mischievous propagarida emanates 
from Hindu quarters to increase Muslim dissatisfaction with the 
proposed partition. The general aim is to show that in every way 
Pakistan will be the “little brother ” of Hindustan, In a country 
where “ face” ans so much this line of talk may become 
troublesome. It is thus by rio means impossible that the Working 
Committees of the Congress.and the Muslim League may still 
further qualify approval of the plan, at any rate in an attempt 
to get just a little more advantage over the other party. On the 
other hand, the blatant fact that there can be ‘no internal peace 
without a settlement does not allow much scope for bargaining. 
Nor does the Mountbatten timetable. The speed at which ir will 
be put into operation is very nearly as important as its contents 
in saving the situation, 

There is of course a lingering hope,that partition will be the 
first step to union. This is probably wishful thinking but there 
are two factors in its favour. So farnothing has been said about 
India’s armed forces. For the present they are apparently to be 
common to the two dominions, Secondly, divided India will be 
Dominions and not sovereign. states. These facts reduce con- 
siderably the risk of civil war, 


Moreover, the rapidly growing suspicion that the British would 
continue to control India through the States, even after quitting 
the provinces, promised some difficulties. But the freedom of 
action granted them has allayed it. And the presence of such 
a group its-own conflicting aims in the midst of a 
harassed sub- could not well for stability. Indians 
have not fe the selfish intrigues of these principalities 

being able to conquer = 


were the prime cause of the British 
COMME | 200 Toy See ey are not anxious to repeat 
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Work it out yourself! Half the families in the country take 

the RADIO TIMES. And-families mean Dad and Mum and Jack and Doris— 
and Aunt Effie. So you see— more than half the people of Britain 

read the RADIO TIMES! Not a bad advertising medium — with six million 
copies sold every week — and a nine days’ life to each copy. 

Member of the A.B.C. Advertisement Director, B.B.C. Publications, 
Broadcasting House, Portland Place, London, W.1. 
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Home supplies of White Horse Whisky seem smaller, 
because so very many people ask for it first. 
MAXIMUM PRICES :—Bot. 25/9, }-Bot. 13/6 as fixed by the Scotch Whisky Association 
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THE ENGLISH ELECTRIC 
COMPANY LIMITED 


Suaford « case Rugby - renee Liverpool 
Queen’ ‘ Sane! Kingsway * W.C ‘ 


Whitkirk Church 


ENTURIES OLD 
7 C ABBEYS, chutches, 
castles, mansions 
: of imposing ex- 
teriors . . . furnishings 
@ and decorations, price- 
ga less heirlooms of crafts- 
= men of the past— these 
f ate the historic back- 
ground of the Yorkshire 
i of to-day with its thou- 
4 sands ofcraftsmenskilled 
in so many trades. 
This tradition is to be 
“seen throughout York- 
ert shire, among its people, 
in its cities and towns, im its industries, and is the solid 
_ foundation..upon which “The Yorkshire Post” is 
established. 

Owned, edited and published in Yorkshire it is. indeed 
"part of Yorkshire fife, yet with that bteadth of outlook 
which causes: its viewpoints to be eo 
_ throughout the world. 


Borkshire Post 


The Newspaper of:the: North: © 
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© THE SPIRIT OF ENQUIRY 


The Black Crust!...a mystery of 1888 
In 1888 Dr. Ludwig Mond noted an unexpected carbon 
deposit on some nickel valves. Laboratory experiments 
further revealed that ¢arbon-monoxide readily combines 
with nickel to*form nickel carbony! which in turn can be 
easily decomposed. ‘This reaction is the basis of the Mond 
nickel-refining process. 

A spirit of enquiry and research has ever since continued 
to be characteristic of the nickel industry. 


GROSVENOR HOUSE, PARK LANE, LONDON, W.: 
15/M/s 


| 
THE MOND NICKEL COMPANY, LTD. | 
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How is one to choose a safe? 





- over orm Milners have built 

for 
ey world Famous famous con- 
«eri, and Milners’ safes are to 
be found in every quarter of the 
} globe. Whether it’s a specially 
~ constructed strong-room to pro- 
~~ tect a fortune, or whether it’s a 
_ small safe to take care of 
personal treasures, you can be 
sure that you've made the 
wisest choice when you specify 
**Milners”’, 


This oe of the "song of Mim post- 
war et nee ae rther 
details of this range be sent on apne 


MILNERS SAFE-€0:48D., 38, HOLBORN VIADUCT, E.C.L. 


Telephome: CENtsak@081/5. Telegrams: Holdfast, Cent, Lond 
Factories : Phoenix Works, Speke, Liverpool. Telephone: Hunts Cross . 1381/6. 
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IST-WAR developments in the rubber world have con- 
Ff founded the prophets—not excluding those of the state 
ding organisation which the Government had built up during 
gwar. Last year, as is well known, the anticipated profit to 
itish public through governmental post-war rubber deal- 
‘became a real loss when, in the autumn, 200,000 tons of 
piober were sold to the US Government at 1s. a lb,—although 
ie cost to the British Exchequer had been is, 2d..a lb. Faced 
mn the possibility of a collapse in the world rubber market, the 
nt beat a belated retreat, deciding: that it would be 
— after all, to allow the London Rubber Exchange to. 
its pre-war activities, as from the beginning of 1947. 
Since then there have been ups and downs in prices, but on the 
ghole the tone of the market has not been cheerful, and at times 
iere has been real pessimism about the long-term trend. It 
sonly in the last week or so that any optimism has become 
parent. There now appear to be two quite distinct groups of 
inion. At the extremes are those in the first group who 
telieve that the age of synthetic rubber has already passed and 
those in the second who hold that it is only a matter of 
ime before natural rubber ceases to be an important commodity 
m international trade. But controversy between the rival pro- 
gonists will not of itself resolve the difference ; and a dis- 
passionate survey of the broad influences at work suggests that 
itis too soon to frame definite conclusions. 
During the war it was generally believed that the Far Eastern 
rubber es would be so — ae el the re- 
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titating Japanese invaders that they would need at least seven 
fats to rebuild to the level of their pre-war: output. This 
belief provided, incidentally, further support for the plans. to 
tend productive capacity for synthetic rubber. But events 
me the past year have belied all previous pessimistic fore- 
Indeed, there has been a complete volte face ; instead of 

t expected dearth there is now a general fear of a prospec- 

Ne surplus. The reasons for this sudden change in the supply 
\ are complex. The position in the Far East had been 

reted. The material damage done to the estates was 
less serious than had been feared ; the neglect of the rubber 
es had not greatly impaired their productive capacity, and the 
wer of recuperation was greater than had been expected. 
Spite labour difficulties, which still continue, production has 


Tis very rapidly. 
Malaya the increased rubber output has come ~rn from 
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smallholders, whose output in 1946 accounted for 57 per cent 
of the total. In the Netherlands East Indies, Indo-China and 
Siam, the position is still obscured by the political uncertainties, 
but there appear to be appreciable quantities of rubber available, 
Shipments from Indonesia to Singapore averaged 16,000 tons 
a month during the last six months of 1946 ; if it were possible 
to collect and market all the native output, exports could be 
considerably larger. 

The problem of the Far Eastern production centres princi- 
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pally in the estates. Labour costs have risen considerably ; the 
increase in wages has been variously estimated as between 100 
and 200 per cent. Moreover, great labour discontent is arising 
from the meagre rice rations and the prevalence of an active black 
market, while the political uncertainties are a further source of 
disturbance. Smallholders in general have a very large potential 
rubber output, provided they are allowed to plant new trees at 
will. As their costs of production are extfemely low, the price 
of natural rubber from this source could decline quite appre- 
ciably from its present level of around tod. a Ib. without causing 
hardship. Table I, which shows estimated natural rubber pro- 
duction from 1941 to 1946, reveals a significant increase in out- 
put in countries other than the Far East, particularly i in Africa. 


The development of synthetic rubber in. the pre-war period 
was largely in the hands of Germany.and, the Soviet. Union ; 
both countries were without direct access to the natural pro- 
duct and both sought, for strategic and political. reasons, to. be 
self-sufficient. Of an average- world output. before the war 
(1936-39) of. 68,000. tons, -these.two- countries accounted 
for 67,500 tons, The Japanese entry into the war and 
their occupation of the. Far Eastern rubber-producing terri- 
tories cut the Allies off from their main source of supply, and 
the output of the remaining areas was totally inadequate to cover 
requirements. But the drive for synthetic production in the 
United States after 1941 had phenomenal results. In that year 
the United States had accounted for only 5 per cent of an esti- 
mated world output of 77,500 tons, excluding Russia. By 1946 
this proportion had risen to 92 per cent and the world total to 
806,600 tons—even this total was below the peak production 
achieved in the previous year. Thus the problem of synthetic 
rubber production is in practice a problem of American produc- 
tion ; but the manner of its solution is of crucial importance for 
rubber producers of the world. World output of synthetic rubber 
from 1941 to 1946 is surveyed in Table II. 
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Of the many synthetic types produced, Buna-S is still by far 


the most important t 
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Buna-S, a general purpose synthetic rubber, is the type most 
vulnerable to competition from natural rubber: Neoprene is 
a special purpose synthetic possessing characteristics which in 
certain respects are qualitatively superior to;the natural product, 
for example in resistance to heat, oil and chemicals ; in con- 
sequence, the demand for it is peculiar and restricted. Butyl 
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lies mid-way between these two extremes ; within limits, it can 
be used for either general or special purposes. 

America’s case for maintaining synthetic production is two- 
fold. First and foremost is the strategic argument, the military 
aspects of which need no emphasis ; but it is well exemplified 
in the fact that, even now, most of the US output comes from 
government-owned plants, Considerable capital has been in- 
vested in these plants, and capacity has increased so enormously 
that those most closely concerned with what was undoubtedly 
a great wartime. achieement are naturally reluctant to give up 
so large an investment, even though it may be at the moment 
uneconomic to rum. The second consideration is America’s 
sensitiveness. to the fact that its industry before the war wholly 
depended upon foreign supplies for a commodity of which it 
was the world’s largest consumer. Rightly or wrongly, America 
fears that, if synthetic production ceased, so that the large US 
demand would again depend upon world supplies of natural 
rubber, her industry would again ‘be at the mercy of price- 
raising restriction schemes mainly dominated by foreign pro- 
ducers. Costs of the synthetic product are governed to a large 
degree by the volume of output. The average cost of petroleum 
based Buna-S type fell from 30 cents a ib. in 1942 to under 
15 cents a Ib. in 1945; excluding depreciation or amortisation 
costs which, it is estimated, would not amount to more than 2 
cents a Ib. By 1947 it wai expected that costs want reduced 
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to about 12 cents a Ib. or less, equivalent to 7d. The cost of the 
Sortnbel and) Gayl, higher, but there has been a similar 

waward trend. Butyl, however, i is. proving to be the cheapest 
type. It is.difficult.to ascertain. the accutacy of the estimates ; 
but, unless discredited, they obviously provide America with 
apparent justification—so long as the price of natural rubber is 
around 10d.-1s, a Ib.—for its policy of continuing production, 
as well as with a powerful lever in the market for the natural 
product. 

But the competition between the natural and synthetic pro- 
ducts is not simply a matter of price. The accompanying 
chart shows the main uses of rubber, on a proportionate basis, 
in the United States, the United Kingdom, Canada and France. 
From this it will be seen that between 60 and 75 per cent of 
rubber consumption is absorbed in the manufacture of tyres and 
inner tubes of all types. For this predominant purpose, natural 
rubber has as yet a definite, if not decisive, advantage. Its 
synthetic counterpart although having adequate elasticity 
possesses too high a plasticity to have equal durability and 
strength, at all events in fast-running vehicles. Consumers, 


‘too, have a definite bias in favour of the natural material, 


and, were they given a free choice, their preference would be 
reflected in sales. Under normal competitive conditions, there 
would need to be an appreciable price differential between the 
two materials to counterbalance this bias. Moreover, the pro- 
cessing costs in the manufacture of tyres and inner tubes are 
higher where the synthetic material has to be used. Thus, 
although for some, and perhaps many, of the other uses of 
rubber—accounting in all for about 30 per cent of total con- 
sumption—the synthetic types may be preferred even if 
marketed at higher prices, natural rubber at present has a definite 
In the United States, the war- 
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time order (R.1.) stipulating the amount of synthetic rubber 
which must be combined with natural in the manufacture of 
erry ple sya ek age le ad to be 
retained for some time, in spite of the fact that American con- 
sumers would prefer certain eae made entirely from 
natural rubber. But the issue cannot yet be regarded as de- 
cisively determined ; Buna-S and the other types of synthetics 
are new materials, and past experience has shown) that rapid 
strides in“ developr can’ take. place..over a relatively short 
space of time. the intensification of workin the field of 
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chemistry, it may well become possible to overcome the 
defects in Buna-S and make it equally suitable for transportation 
ses. Nor must the development: of. even newer i 


lem of re-directing the consumer’s preference ; but this would 
bly not impose any insurmountable difficulty once the 
essive advertising experts had got into their stride. 
The trend of rubber consumption seems to be quite definitely 
upwards. Table Ill compares recent experience with the pre- 
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TaBLe V.—PROSPECTIVE RUBBER STOCKS 
(000 Long Tons) 
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iFrom Rubber Study Group, and excluding quantities in transit or afloat. 
tInchides stocks in both producing and consuming areas and also quantities in transit 
and afloat. 
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war period (1936-39). Last year’s estimated total consumption 
was 1,455,000 tons, or 130 per cent of the pre-war level. At 
the third meeting of the Rubber Study Group held last Novem- 
ber, prospective consumption was calculated at 1,700,000 tons 
in the current year and 1,675,000 tons in 1948, on the assump- 
tion that industrial activity was maintained. From the motor 
industry, of course, the rising demand springs not only from the 
output of new vehicles, but also from replacement ; as tyres and 
inner tubes again become in freer supply large numbers will 
be absorbed. On a longer view, the extent of travelling will in- 


crease, and the crucial factor from the point of view of rubber 
demand is car-mileage. In the United Kingdom alone, the 


pat _tmileage per car will j - Signi tly as soon as it becomes 
be overlooked. There would, however; stilt remain the‘prob- — ump significantly 


possible to lift petrol rationing—provided that no other ‘re- 
strictions are imposed upon the motorist. 

The world rubber market is at the moment burdened with 
fairly substantial stocks of rubber. At the end of March, 1947, 
the total stock of both natural and synthetic was estimated at 
1,035,000 tons, or about the same as at the end of 1946. Of 
this total $95,000 tons comprised natural rubber and 140,000 
tons synthetic types. The significance of this million-ton stock 
must be construed in the light of the apparently definite 
prospects of an increased output. Table IV gives the pro- 
spective supply position up to 1948 as agreed by the Rubber- 
Study Group, whilst in Table V the stock position has been 
projected to the end of that year, From these data it appears 
evident that the problem of excess production may begin to 
make itself felt by next year. 

But it is certainly premature to attempt to draw conclusions 
about the consequential effects. The world industry is in pro- 
cess of a large change, and the eventual balance between the three 
elements—-synthetic production, estate production. and native 
production—cannot yet, be foreseen... The potential: develop- 
ment in output from the smallholders alone could conceivably 
cover about 70 per cent of world consumption estimated at 1.7 
million tons. The demand for rubber is likely. to be main- 
tained and wherever consumers are able to exert their prefer- 
ence, it is likely to be in favour of natural rubber, at least 
for tyres and inner tubes. Whether synthetic production 
will be maintained at the present level and for how 
long, and whether American consumers will be forced to take 
only a stipulated amount of natural material in any rubber pro- 
duct they purchase, depend on political decisions which it would 
be unwise to forecast at the moment. 



















SAFE AS HOUSES 


But are they? Is your house safe, in the sense 
that it is the best place to keep your cash? 
How much wiser it is to open an account at 
the Westminster Bank, where your money 





will have complete protection, yet always be 
readily accessible. The process is simple and 
the account can be opened with a modest 
sum. The Manager of your local branch will 
be glad to tell you of the many ways in 
which the Westminster Bank can 
be of service to you. 


WESTMINSTER BANK LIMITED — 





The demands of the war years have greatly altered the relative 
importance of the exports of Cyprus. Whereas copper, carobs and asbestos 
formerly headed the list, recent trade figures shew that exports of wines 
and spirits, buttons, potatoes and tobacco have greatly increased, while 
those of copper and asbestos have diminished. 

As conditions return to normal throughout the world, fresh demands 
may well cause other changes in the relative importance of the Island’s 
industries. Modern commercial development calls for careful and con- 
tinuous study of loeal market conditions. Full and up-to-date information, 
backed by an intimate knowledge of the Island, is available to merchants 
and manufacturers interested in trade with Cyprus. 


BARCLAYS BANK ... 
(DOMINION, COLONIAL AND OVERSEAS) 


HEAD OFFICE: 54 LOMBARD STREET, LONDON, EC3 5 ie 
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Labour and Incentives —_* 


HE decision of the Court of Inquiry set up by the 

Ministry of Labour to investigate railway wages will be 
awaited with particular interest by the travelling public, but 
by no means by them alone, for the Court’s findings will have 
repercussions far beyond the ‘railway industry. _ Although the 
railwaymen’s claim was actually lodged with the ‘tompanies 
before the publication of the “Economic Survey,” with its 
homily on wages policy, this claim is the biggest to be con- 
sidered since the Government laid it down that increases in 
wages must be accompanied by corresponding increases in pro- 
duction, and that the nation could not afford shorter hours 
unless they could be shown to increase output per man-year. 
The railway trade unions’ claim, for an all-round increase of 
{1 a week and a 40-hour week for operative grades and a 
35-hour week for clerks, can thus be regarded as a test case 
for industry generally. 

Mr John Benstead, General Secretary of the National Union 
of Railwaymen, has assured the Court that he was “ not 
unmindful ” of the contents of the White Paper and of the 
need to prevent inflation, but maintained that the wages and 
conditions of workers in the “depressed industries, of which 
the railways are one,” should be exempted from any general 
wages stop. This statement reflects a dilemma which confronts 
not only the Court of Inquiry, but the Government itself. As 
a result of the miners’ resolution at the Margate conference, 
the Government is pledged to raise wages and improve con- 
ditions in the undermanned industries, in order to attract 
recruits. But if the Government is to implement its pledge 
it will obviously have to face the difficult issues of deciding 
which are the depressed and undermanned industries, and by 
how much their wages need to be raised to achieve the 
optimum distribution of manpower. The evidence given by 
Mr Morrison this week on the slow rate of recruitment to these 
industries—except for coal and clothing—emphasises the need 
for speedy decisions on policy. Any such decisions would 
naturally be interpreted as the first positive steps to implement 
a wages policy, and as such would be bound to raise an im- 
mediate storm of protest among the trade unions, which still 
jealously guard their autonomy in this matter. 

There is little doubt that the railway unions have made a 
prima facie case for wage increases ; and railway workers may 
perhaps have reason to feel aggrieved. if they are to be pre- 
vented from sharing in the general trend towards reduced 
working hours in industry, simply because their claims are being 
heard rather late. There is equally no doubt that working con- 
ditions and welfare provision leave much to be desired, and there 
is a real danger that dissatisfaction with pay and conditions will 

. lead to an increasing drift of manpower from the railways. 

It is clear, however, that the companies, for their part, have 
a case for rejecting the men’s claims—even if it is to be the 
State and not’ they who will bear the immediate burden. The 
wages and hours claim, if conceded in full, would, according 
to their estimate, cost nearly {90° million in wages and 
operating costs, and inevitably the burden would be passed on 
to the public in the shape of higher fares and transport charges. 
The. companies’ own estimate is that. an increase over pre-war 
rates of 65 per cent for passenger fares and 70 per cent, for 
transport charges would be required. 

Perhaps even more important than the effect upon transport 
charges is the possible repercussion upon the attitude of other 
industrial workers. Suppose it be admitted that the railways are 
in fact a “depressed industry,” and that wage increases and 
reduced hours are necessary to provide an incentive to recruit- 
ment and prevent widespread stoppages on the railways and in 





railway workshops. But how, then, will other trade unions 
react—even to a partial granting of the claim? The raising of 
wages in one sector of industry, even a depressed one, would 
almost certainly be regarded as a signal by other sectors, not so 
depressed, to go ahead with wage claims, and possibly to press 
their claims even to the point of unofficial strike action. 

Some trade union leaders are well alive to the dangers. In 
his speech at the annual conference of the Amalgamated 
Engineering Union this week, the president, Mr. Jack Tanner, 
faced the issue squarely. Referring to the claims for wage 
increases in the undermanned industries, he said “ There is a 
danger that a square deal for these industries may provoke less 
justified claims by workers in other industries... . It is 
essential that trade unions maintain a statesmanlike policy of 
tolerance and restraint.” 

The differences between wage rates in various industries, 
undermanned and otherwise, are shown in the following table; 


MINIMUM WAGE RATES IN SELECTED INDUSTRIES.* 


1. UNDERMANNED AND “DeprESSED” INDUSTRIES. 
Agriculture 
Men, 80s. a week. Women, 60s. a week. 
Coal mining 
Underground workers, 100s. a week. Surface workers, 90s. a week. 
Textiles 


Cotton spinning: Weekly rates varying from 60s. 1d. for winders 
and reelers to 87s. 9d. for ring jobbers. 
Woollen and worsted spinning: Weekly rates varying from 53s. 9d. 
for first drawers to 11ls. 8d. for overlookers. 
Jute: Weekly rates varying from 46s. 10d. for female single 
spinners to 91s. 6d. male loom tenters. 
Boot and Shoe Manufacture 
Men, 85s. a week. Women, 62s. a week. 
Pottery 
Weekly rates varying from 75s. for male labourers to 93s. for 
skilled grades ; women’s rates varying from 49s. 6d. to 54s. 6d. 
Railways (Industrial areas) 
Rates varying from 85s. for labourers and goods porters to 126s. 6d. 
for drivers after six years. 
Railway workshops (Industrial areas) 
Rates varying from 85s. for labourérs to 103s. 6d. for patternmakers. 


2. Orner INDUSTRIES. 


Heavy chemicals (other than London) 
Men’s labourer rate, ls, 11d. an hour. 
Women’s day work rate, ls. 34d. an hour. 
Engineering 


District variations in labourer’s rate from 84s. per week, Northern 
Ireland and Portsmouth, to 89s. 34d. London. Fitters and 
turmers rates from 101s. Bradford and Leeds, to 106s. Lid. 


L . 
Women’s rate 62s. 6d. a week. 
Shipbuilding 


Ras varying fom 854 a wesk unskilled 104, for fll skilled 
Classes. ‘ : 


Primting and Bookbinding 


Rates varying according to grades of towns and machines operated. 
Highest rate rotary machine operators.on morning newspapers 
in Grade 1 towns, 129s. weekly. 


Docks . 
18s. per day in smaller ports, 19s. per day in larger ports. 


The problem of increasing wage rates, as a means of stimu- 
lating recruitment in the undermanned industries, is only one 
aspect of the question of incentives.’ No less urgent is the 
problem of incentives to output; and on this issue, too, 
Mr Tanner offered sound counsel. He appealed to the engi- 
neers to change their attitude to such matters as “time and 


"# Ministry of Labour: “Time Rates of Wages, August, 1946.” 
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motion study . . . which have nothing of Bedaux about 
them.” The trouble is that these methods have for so long 
peen associated in the minds of the workers with unemployment, 
or with increased profits for the employers at the expense of 
the workers, that the rank-and-file find it difficult to accept the. 
jdea that such methods can actually benefit the workers by 
ensuring the maximum return for effort and eliminating rate- 
cutting, which has been one of the root reasons for the workers’ 
opposition in the past. _ 

At the moment, the battle of incentives has been joined most 
fiercely in the building industry. The building union leaders 
are adamant in their refusal to accept any form of payment by 
results or bonus schemes as an incentive to higher output. 
Indeed, they seem unwilling to admit even that output per man 
is unjustifiably low in the building industry at the present time. 
Itis hard to discern the real reasons for their rejection of such 
schemes. The argument of Mr Richard Coppock, Secretary 


of the National Federation of Building Trade Unions, is that 


it is impossible to arrive at any “reliable datum or criteria 
from which building production can be measured or judged.” 

Many building operatives, however, are ahead of their leaders 
on this issue. An “unofficial” deputation of London building 
stewards assured the Minister of Health that they wanted to 
see bonus schemes operated on local authority jobs, instead of 
on private contracts only, as at present, provided that the men 
on the site, through their unions, had a voice in deciding the 
terms and methods by which they were applied. They added 
a number of other conditions, such as an increase of the 
guaranteed week beyond the present limit of 32 hours, the im- 
provement of welfare and amenities and the development of 
joint site committees. These are not unreasonable requests, and 
the fact that the builders themselves are prepared to accept 


993° 
incentive schemes, in spite of the leaders’ opposition, is 
encouraging. 

if any alternative incentives for increasing individual output 
could be suggested, the objections of the builders’ leaders would 
Carry more weight. As it is, there is no evidence to ‘suggest 
that the granting of their claim forgn increase in wages to 3s. 
an hour would, by itself, ‘have any direct bearing on output. 
On the contrary, the increase of 6d. an hour granted in January, 
1946, was not accompanied by any higher productivity, although 
a specific pledge to this effect was given in the agreement. It 
is perfectly true that the uneven flow of materials and com- 
ponents, and the bottlenecks in timber and cement, contribute 
to the general slowing-down of the tempo of production and the 
low morale of the operatives. But these factors by themselves 
are no argument against introducing a system of incentives for 
individual output. 

The announcement on Wednesday, by the Parliamentary 
Secretary to the Ministry of Works, that a wartime regulation, 
prohibiting the payment of incentives to building operatives, is 
to be revised, should open the way to a serious attempt to tackle 
the problem. It is to be hoped that the industry will seize this 
opportunity by acknowledging the need for incentive schemes 
to raise output per head. 

The railway operatives and the builders have been able to 
consolidate their wartime gains. They are now in a strong 
bargaining position to press for shorter hours. It would be 
inimical to the prospects for industrial recovery this summer if 
these reductions were gained without improved output per 
head. There have been signs recently that the pressures of 
inflation are relaxing: but they would certainly acquire a new 


and dangerous vigour if there were to be a new round of wage 
increases. 


Business Notes 


Malaise in Gilt-edged 


The gilt-edged market on Tuesday made a half-hearted 
attempt at recovery from the weakness of the previous formight, 
but prompily relapsed on the following day. The daily seepage of 
values has carried some stocks back to within a little of the lowest 
levels reached during che fuel crisis. It is true that the movement 
had proceeded very gradually, almost unobtrusively, with only 
fractional! falls on most days. There has been no sign of heavy sell- 
ing. The market for medium-dated stocks has faced little more than 
the “ natural” stream of selling orders arising from liquidation of 
deceased estates and similar causes—but it has faced it without 
the support upon which it normally depends. At both extremes, 
however, the pressure seems to have been rather greater—in the 
itredeemables because they are now quite friendless and in the 
shortest-dated issues because of industrial sales for reconversion 
finance. ‘These sales have had the greater effect because the dis- 
count houses, though by no means stretched to the wider limits 
of absorption which their additional capital permits, are believed 
to have taken their fill of very short bonds. But although, in 
general, the pressures have not been heavy, the movement 1s 
Maring the point at which the main source of weakness, the 
general lack of support, might turn to widespread selling. On 
the other hand, the narrowness of the market at present does afford 
Stope for tactical official intervention. ; : 

Unless the authorities embark upon an ordered campaign of 
support, it is hard to see the possibility of anything more than 
#technical recovery. Public attention, fortunately, is less closely 

upon the market than it habitually was last year and in 
the carly spring. Otherwise it might have reacted rather sharply 
to the frank admissions of the change which has occurred in 


ficial policy. The implications have naturally not been lost upon 
the big ieecekiael investors, which sufficiently explains the lack 
support ; but they are only gtadually filtering through into the 
Public consciousness.» If the market can be held at or above its 
a level, the public may remain quiescent. The authorities, 
‘ er, seemi unlikely to intervene to give support except at 
Moments when it appears that substantial effect can be exerted 


for relatively small outlay. If Mr Dalton’s recen: emphasis upon 
the need for reducing the floating debt can be taken at its logical 
valuation—in other words, if he desires real and not merely 
nominal reduction achieved by the mere cancellation of internal 
credits—it can only mean that the départments hope to lighten 


Gross Redemption Yields* 
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their load of irredeemable and longer-dated stocks before. the 
rail “ take-over” operation confronts them... If thar is so, the talk 
of “advancing to further objectives later” can be no more than 
pious hope. 

The accompanying table, which puts the recent trend in per- 
spective, brings out two rather striking facts. ‘The first is the 
ominous weakness of the undated stocks. The “Dalton” 2} per 
cent stock is now fully six points below. the price at which ft 
was offered little more than six months ago, and the yield on 2} 
per cent Consols is actually higher than it was at this time last 
year. Secondly, though the medium dated stocks have naturally 
fared better, the reduction in the yield basis over the year is 
rarely more than one-eighth per cent—and that in a period in 
which bank deposits have been expanded by substantially more 
than {600 million. Indeed, the marker as a whole is now actually 
below the level at which it <tood before the crack opened up in 
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May, 1946, by the ill-judged terms of the tap issue of 24 per cent 
Savings Bonds. While the indirect rail route into gilt-edged 
remains open, there is little hope that that elusive and often. mis- 
, understood factor, the weight of money, will have the importance 
which the market normally attaches to it. Many potential buyers 
of gilt-edged are still buying fail stotks at a discount instead. 
On a rather longer view, howgyer, ipremains true that institutional 
investors are hard put to it to find alternative investments. 


* * * 


Coal Priority for Steel — 


The shortage of steel has now reached an’ acute stage, sur- 
passed only by that of coal. It is retarding shipbuilding activity, 
hampering the motor trade, holding up the coal-to-oil conversion 
programme and, in general, delaying the expansion of capacity 
in capital goods industries. The urgent need for more steel has 
now been recognised by the Government in giving the industry 
priority treatment in coa] deliveries. 

In his fortmigntly press conference on Friday, Mr Morrison 
aunounced that the steel industry will receive sufficient fuel this 
summer to meet all its. requirements... This should mean a rate 
of production of about 12.7 million tons a year during the summer 
months, rising, according to Mr Morrison, to a rate of over 13 
million tons in the last quarter of the year if fuel supplies are 
adequate by then. 

Mr Morrison admitted that thé decision involves taking 4 
chance. The risk is, in fact, greater than he seemed to infer. 
For, though coal stocks have increased from below 6 million tons 
on May ist to 8.4 million tons by June 7th (compared with the 
target of 15 million tons by end-October), it is not ‘possible. to 
say from the global figure how far this reptesents progress in stock- 
building by industry as distinct from the public utilities. But 
the gamble has to be made. Steel supplies are vital. Even after 
this revision of the coal allocation, industry will not secure in- 
creased steel supplies much before the end of the summer. The 
main immediate contribution will be to sustain production of pig- 
iron and semi-processed steel, stocks of which have been 
dangerously depleted by the effort to keep up finished steel 
production. 

. 


Unfortunately, better steel supplies cannot make an effictive 
increased contribution to the export trade in the crucial wecks 
which lie just ahead. Mr Morrison’s disclosure of the May trade 
figures show just how serious the position is, 
May, at £89.7 million, almost regained the level at which they 
stood before the fuel crisis, they are only just equal to the 1938 
volume indicator, and the gap between imports and exports and 
re-exports for the month was £56.4 million. Imports by value 
reached a new high level of £153.2 million, but represent only 
75 per cenf of the 1938 volume; the effect of the rise in prices 
in America is now becoming more clearly apparent. 

Meanwhile, unemployment between mid-Apri] and mid-May 
dropped by 100,000 to 332,000—the lowest level for 18 months 
That is encouraging, and the recent experience in the Develop- 
ment Areas is particularly so. The proportion of unemployed 
to the insured population for the whole country is now 2 per 
cent, 
cent, in the Northern Region from § per cent to 4 per cent, and 
in Wales from 73 per cent to 6} per cent. Yer the labour 
position generally is still far from satisfactory. Recruitment to the 
“ undermanned ” industries, apart from coal and clothing, has been 
slow, and during the first four months of the year the rate of 
increase was under 2 per cent compared with over 3} per cent in 
the coal industry. This emphasises the need, indicated in an 
article on page 992, for providing incentives for recruitment to 
these industries. 

. * + 


Sterling Talks Progress 


The latest news from the sterling debts front is of satisfactory 
progress in the negotiations almost all along the line, but no 
final objectives have yet been reached or, if so, the fact has 
not been announced. The signature and publication of an agree- 
ment with Norway, which was always known to be a compara- 
tively easy one to negotiate, are said to be imminent. Another 
imminent agreement is with the, Czechs.. Its terms have 
already been initialled. ¢ discussions with Brazil have ended, 
and Mr Machado has returned to his country, but it is unlikely 
that any statement about the terms on which accumulated 
balances will be funded and released will be made until negotia- 


While exports in, 


In Scotland the proportion fell from 4} per cent to 4 per. 
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tions with the*more important sterling area countries have been 
safely completed. The discussions with Uruguay are proceeding 


satisfactorily. ~ There have been more, meetings with the, 
Egyptians, and all that can be said about them is that at the 


rate at which progress is being made, it seems that at least another 
fortnight: may have to elapse before ary final conclusions are 


reached: The Finns are about toebegin their discussions; Pay-) 


ments with that country are at present governed by the agree- 
ment of August, 1945, by which 12} per cent of Finland’s sterling 
earnings was earmarked-to pay off. earlier _imter-governmental 
obligations, The intention is to negotiate a normal payments 
agreement with Finland and to deal, among other matters, with 
the question of availability of current sterling. The Danes will 
be coming over soon, primarily to discuss the question of prices 
of their agricultural exports to this. country, and it is expected 
that this opportunity will be taken to complete a financial agree- 
ment with them, The talks with Sweden and Switzerland have 
been interrupted for the time being, and the arrangements with 
them will probably be the last to be concluded with non-sterling 
area Coumtries. _, 

The position of the Indian sterling debt remains highly intri- 
guing. As a result of the partition issue, in the discussion of 
which the Finance Minister is taking a prominent part, it now 
seems unlikely that an Indian delegation will be able to reach 
this country before August. ‘In consequence, the problem ‘of the 
July 15th situation will almost certainly have’ to be resolved by 
an ad hoc and perhaps unilateral, decision.. Something will have 
to be done on the British side to circumscribe the freedom with 
which India will from then onwards be able*to draw on accumu- 
lated sterling balances. It would be ‘both unreasonable and 
damaging to block these balances, espécially as India is now a 
net spender!of sterling, and would, therefore, have no resources 
with which to finance her expenditure outside the sterling area, 
and, furthermore, would have to restrict purchases within. that 
area to the amount of her current incone. The position will 
probably be met by allotting India a ration of freely available 
sterling out of her accumulated balances, the figure to be fixed 
without prejudice to subsequently negotiated arrangements. 


* * * 


More Transport Amendments 


The Lords: this week have made further inroads into the 
Transport Bill, but even so, the progress of the Bill through the 
Committee has been rather more rapid than in the first.two days’ 
proceedings discussed in these columns last week. Opposition, 
however, has never really reached the grand scale. One gets 
the impression that, on the zeally critical matters, amendments 
were moved with the intention simply of registering a protest 
rather than of pressing the issue firmly to a conclusion. On 
Clause 16, the crucial compensation. Clause, an attempt was 
made, rather ineffectively, to point a.contrast with the Argentine 
rail deal—a stratagem which did, however, trap Lord Nathan 
into a defence of Stock. Exchange valuation:of the British -rail- 
ways as “fair” while declaring that the similar valuation of the 
Argentine rails was no more than a Stock Exchange “guess.” 
Lord Beveridge’s valiant attempt to compel the Chancellor to 
buy back rail compensation stock at par or any time during the 
first decade of life was of course predestined to failure, and Lord 
Swinton equally failed to draw the Government in the matter of 
the redemption date for the stock... These points the Govern- 
ment dismissed with the airy assurance that the matter might 
“safely be left to the Chancellor .:. ..to have:a sense of propriety 
and justice in carrying out the provisions set out.” 

Some notable amendments on matters of principle were, how- 
ever, carried against the Government. On Clause 39, an amend- 
ment to permit A and B licence-holders to operate within a 
distance of 80 instead of 40 miles, and within 50 instead of 25 
miles from their operating centres, was carried. There is certainly 
a strong case for allowing A and Bodicence-holders to compete 
with the Commission’s transport outside the 25-mile radius. 
Indeed, the Government admits that the figures of 25 and 40 
are arbitrary. But the idea of competition for the “ medium” 
distance traffic is 
the Bill that these 
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Petrochemicals Ltd. announce that their plant is expected to 4 
commence operations in mid-1948. Production will include: i 
inj 

PURE GRADE and NITRATION GRADE BENZENE and TOLUENE ¥ 

3° c. and 5°C. XYLENES , 
ALKYL BENZENES (heavy naphtha) Bs 
PURIFIED WHITE NAPHTHALENE - 
METHYL, DIMETHYL and TRIMETHYL NAPHTHALENES at 

High Purity: ANTHRACENE - PHENANTHRENE + PYRENE 2 
CHRYSENE - ACENAPHTHENE + FLUORENE . 

PITCH FOR ELECTRODE COKE c 
ETHYLENE and ETHYLENE DERIVATIVES and INTERMEDIATES, including: : 
ETHYLENE CHLORHYDRIN (ANYHDROUS) + ETHYLENE ; 

OXIDE + ETHYLENE GLYCOL - ETHYLCHLORIDE : 

ETHYLENE DICHLORIDE t 

PROPYLENE and PROPYLENE DERIVATIVES and INTERMEDIATES, including: af 
ISOPROPYL ALCOHOL and: ACETONE By 

et 

BUTADIENE, BUTENES and DERIVATIVES x 

Bt 

Contracts may be negotiated now. Enquiries should be addressed to: i 
PETROCHEMICALS LIMITED f 
i €? 
ADELAIDE HOUSE> LONDON BRIDGE - LONDON, E.C.4 a 
TELEPHONE: AVENUE 4794 - TELEGRAMS: PETRICALS, BILGATE, LONDON i 
era aa anastasia aa 
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‘eontract, from treatment as a long-distance haulier. A’ second 
jgmendment included milk among the various classifications of 
‘exempt goods. A further Government defeat on Tuesday con- 
“cerned a point of greater substance than might at first appear. 
is effect, in cases in dispute, is to shift to the Commission the 
onus of proving before the arbitration’ tribunal that a road 
tpaulier’s undertaking is of such a character that it falls.to be 
acquired (under the terms of Clause 39).' This seems to be a 
matter of common justice, but, in an industry where the records 
and accounts of firms vary considerably both in their complete- 
ness and the back periods for which they vare kept, it may put 
‘upon the Commission a difficult—and, in ‘some cases, even an 
impossible—task, That presumably explains why the Govern- 
ment was uncompromising on the matter; if the 

survives, it might limit significantly, and will certainly obstruct, 
the effective power of the Commission to.take over the smallest 
undertakings. 

In their first four days’ sittings, the Lords have dealr with 54 
clauses of the Bill. Imgortant modifications, many of them. un- 
doubted improvements, have been made on issues of principle. 
Some of these will obviously prove unacceptable when the Bill 
returns to. the Commons but the Government still-has a chance 
to think again on issues which, though of real moment, are 
evidently separable from the basic principles to- which it is now 
almost bound to adhere. 


2 * * 


Concessions for Consumers 


Mr Dalton has had second thoughts—or rather, third 
thoughts—on the imposition of purchase tax on domestic cook- 
ing and heating appliances. In his first budget, he relieved these 
articles of purchase tax, but last April he decided to restore the 
tax at a rate of 66% per cent. “In present circumstances,” said 
the Chancellor then, “ the exemptions can no longer be justified.” 
This was an allusion to the need to limit electricity consumption 
during and after the fuel crisis. Now he is persuaded that these 
exemptions can be justified after all. The tax on these items is 
40 be lifted once more, with effect from April 16th. These with- 
drawals will cost the revenue about £8,000,000 this year and 
about £12 million in a full year. 

This concession to the consumer is, an fact, much more im- 
portant from a revenue than from a fuel point of view. _ Electrical 
‘appliances for the home market are produced on a quota basis, 
and a reduction in price which may stimulate demand will not 
lead to an increase in supplies for home consu:nption. The con- 
‘cession simply means that those who are able to obtain electrical 
appliances will have to pay less for them, Production of the 
electrical gadgets which are large users of electricity, such as 

‘electric fires, is already discouraged by a fairly recent reduction 
in their quota. Other articles. such as cookers, are still largely 
_teserved for priority consumers, and quotas for home product:on 
‘are related to the housing programme rather than to the seven or 
eight years backlog of consumer den and. 

Nevertheless, the public will be able to draw a little comfort 
from a fall in the price of electrical appliances in a week which 
“has seen the announcement of increased retail margins with con- 

-“Sequent increases in clothing prices, And the decision to make 
the tax concession retroactive is an impressive gesture—which 
‘will cost the retailers more in effort than the Chancellor in hard 


} > “cash. 


* x x 


~ 


_ Taxing in the Dark 


Scrutiny of the official report of the debate on the anomalous 
Bonus Issues Tax in the early hours of June 11th—Hansard was 
not available when last week’s issue of The Economist went to 
ress—unfortunately confirms that the Government’s proposals 
ae survived both the Opposition’s attack and the unanimous 
_ condemnation by impartial experts outside the House, Mr Dalton 
May be thankful that the timing of the discussion saved him from 
| the usual publicity, for this nights work has not enhanced his 
The tax is, 
‘indeed, among the most extraordinary ever propounded by a 


ME 


4 ‘British Chancellor, It can fairly be argued, as the Opposition did 
: vargue,* that the “ bonus ” Chancellor 
; Beet a thing without substance, a ee ee a mere 


which the pursues is in 


ent of book-keeping. Alternatively, if in some cases the 
ee toa Mie nee cen ear ace” the tax 
eee t upon that substance but 1 “quar 
which’ Biyrey lek rw Set Jeich te we 0. 
upon the wrong person—not the shareholder any, ice’ could 










derive any advantage from the’ bonus, but but ‘upon’ the comp 
whose operations give rise to it. Mr Dalton’s only reply to the 
fans Career: Sain he: ronm, Beeaencrss ns, ae EY 
convenience so requires. To the second _charge—of taxing the 
wrong, ¢lement—he says he must get a “reasonable” r 3 
And to the primary charge, that the whole plan is i 
and financially indefensible, he really makes no reply at all. 


It should in fairness be observed that even the best of a 
Opposition speakers, lucid. and forceful though they were gener- 
ally, were not wholly free:from the taint of muddle-headedness 
which encrusted the arguments in support of the plan, But. it 
was Mr Dalton himself who. perpetrated the worst gaffe of. this 
extraordinary. session. “ Surely,” he asked, 

it would: be much better to have a firm in the cotton industry: 

that had spent money on getting good, up-to-date plant, rather than 

putting. a lot of money into reserve and distributing. bonuses to 
shareholders? 
The. implication here is such stark nonsense that it must be, pre- 
sumed that. the Chancellor (at 3.30 a.m.) had a momentary 


aberration; though when challenged he_ virtually repeated the 
false antithesis. 


The truth is; of course, as the Opposition repeatedly empha- 
sised, that the capitalisation of reserves by bonus issues is the one 
sure way of ensuring that they are not distributed to shareholders, 
and the ability of a company to make such issues therefore tends 
tO promote a genuine ploughing-back of profits into the business. 
But the converse argument, that inability to make bonus issues 
will necessarily encourage larger-cash distributions (though it may 
have some validity in practice) is not really consistent with. the 
Opposition’s basic case, that a “pure” bonus has no inherent 
worth. This argument implies that scrip and cash payments are 
alternative methods of distributing. profits to shareholders, . But 
in fact, unless there is a cash distribution, the shareholder can 
“cash in” on his accumulating interest in the equity only. by 
selling part of that interest, and he can sell part of his holding 
whether or not he receives a bonus share. The only difference— 
and it is here that the theoretical will-o’the-wisp may acquire 
a little substance—is that the virtual share-spliting which the 
bonus issue involves may make the shares more marketable and 
so facilitate the act of parting with capital ; equally, the receipt 
of the scrip may put ideas into shareholders’ heads. 


* * e 


Politics versus Finance 


Some of Mr Dalton’s more enthusiastic supporters tried to 
prove the “reality” of bonuses by showing that, in particular 
cases, 2 company’s total equity capital, cfter deducting the new 
cash subscribed, was worth more on the market some time after 
an issue on bonus terms than it was before. But this dées not 
prove anything. If, on a free bonus issue (to take that “case 
because it is the most readily intelligible), the marker value of 
the existing shares does not fall by an amount precisely cor- 
responding to the market value of the new shares, the difference 
ought to reflect two ingredients only: First, the factor of im- 
proved marketability, which is irrelevant in this context be@ause 
it could equally be achieved by a straight share-splitting, which 
Mr Dalton has not yet attempted to tax ; secondly, the fact that 
the making of the bonus draws attention to, but does not itself 
constitute, the improved prospects or expansion of the business. 
The expansion of the equity is not necessarily reflected smoothly 
in the market worth of the business as the progress proceeds ; it 
may, and often does, occur in jerks which, if not stimulated by 
a bonus announcement, will ‘be provoked in other ways}; in 
neither case is the appreciation a proper subject for taxation. 
Finally, if in practice and in the short run there is any third 
ingredient in the capital “ profit,” it can derive only from the 
ignorance of the investing public—from the still quite widespread 
belief that a share bonus really is “something for nothing.” 


If there really is any proper subject for’ this odd impost, it 


‘would fall only upon that hypothetical third ingredient: there 


would then be a muddle-headed tax on public muddle-headed- 
ness—which would be ‘poetic if not fiscal justice, Failing that, it 
ought at least to be related to the net appreciation of the equity 
as a whole (after deducting the new ergs Instead, it pursues 
the least defensible objective of all, and falls upon the net “worth 
of the new shares alone, entirely ignoring the consequenti: 
more or less corresponding dep: are which the t 


“tatt-and-Ble supporters. i 





Cable and Wireless Valuation 


In the months which have elapsed since stockholders in 
Cable and Wireless (Holding) first knew that their property was 
to be taken over they have had no intimation of what the: final 
value of their holdings might be. The annual report for 1946 
now holds out some hope that the valuation of their interest in 
the operating company may be known some time in October. 
They are also presented with a consolidated balance sheet in a 
new form which enables them to frame a reasonable approxima- 
tion of the value of the remaining assets. The account is com- 
piled on the basis that all transferred communications assets 
have passed to the Government, leaving only investments, liquid 
assets and the equivalent of the operating company’s shares. If 
these shares are assumed to be valued at par and all claims against 
the company, including those of outside shareholders, are 
deducted from gross assets, there are total net assets of £37,609,000 
—or £38,909,000 odd if quoted investments are taken in at 
market values at the end of last year. On this higher figure, 
after deducting the £16,766,591 of 54 per cent cumulative pre- 
ference capital, there would be a break-up value of some 320 per 
cent for the £6,883,103 of ordinary stock. 

It would be rash to attempt a forecast of the valuation of the 
stock of the operating company, but there seem good grounds for 
supposing that it will be fixed at something over par. If, there- 
fore, there were to be a straightforward liquidation of the Holding 
company, the preference stockholders would receive par and the 
ordinary, possibly, something of the order of 350 per cent. If the 
consent of both classes has to be obtained to a scheme for dis- 
tributing assets, it is quite certain that the preference holders 
will demand a very substantial premium before they abandon the 
right to a moderately well-secured 54 per cent. Between this 
position on break-up value and that which would obtain if the 
company continues in operation as an investment trust, there is 
a striking contrast. On the suppositions that the operating com- 
pany stock is valued at 110, that the security allotted in exchange 
is sold at the notional price of issue, and that the earnings on 
the whole assets—thus raised to over £40,500,000—are 3 per cent, 
the return on the ordinary shares would be under 4 per cent. If 
a return of 4 per cent could be achieved, the amount earned on 
the ordinary would still be only some ro per cent on the nominal 
value, or less than 3 per cent on the assumed break-up valuation. 

On the publication of the figures, the ordinary stock rose by 
one-ninth to 171, while the preference stand at about 122. 
Evidently, some compromise solution will have to be sought. 
The idea of a gigantic investment trust with £40 million of assets 
is not likely to appeal to either the Government or to other 
authorities, Probably some return of capital will be considered 
desirable. But that will not of itself solve the conflict of interest 
between the two classes of stockholder. It is perhaps worth 
carrying a step further the analysis of the background against 
which an agreed liquidation would be possible. On the basis 
of earning power of 34 per cent, it would ~e necessary to.give 
the preference stockholders a premium of some §7 per cent for 
them to maintain their income. To give this premium would 
mean reducing the assumed valuation of the Ordinary from 350 
to about 212. On the same basis of earning power, the amount 
available for the ordinary capital, if the group continues to run, 
would be about 6} per cent, giving a rate of earnings of only 
£3 16s. on the present price. 


* x * 


Japanese Cloth for Lancashire 


The Cotton Board has announced that the first 30 million 
yards of Japanese grey cloth, out of a total 64 million yards to 
be imported into Lancashire for finishing and re-export, is 
expected to arrive before the end of this month. The original 
arrangements, so far as they were known, were discussed in 
The Economist of March 1§th. It now appears that the cloth 
will be paid for in dollars. The price agreed upon is not known, 
but it is higher than the prescribed price paid for grey cloth 
manufactured in this country. In addition to the cloth from 
Japan, quantities of high quality grey cloth are coming from 
America on private account. After it has been finished, the 
cloth will be shipped to colonial markets, especially to West and 
East Africa. The short-term advantages of the scheme to this 
country are clear enough. At the cost of a draft on its dollar 
resources, this country obtains a quantity of semi-finished cloth 
Sufficient to open out, at least temporarily, the bottle-neck in 
spinning and weaving in Lancashire. Its export to the colonies 
is intended to increase the incentive of producers there to increase 
their cultivation of essential fats and other commodities. These 
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commodities will help to feed the British consumer and will earn 
—or save—foreign exchange, including dollars. As a short-term 
scheme it has its merits, but the authorities’ reluctance to publish 
the purchase price of the Japanese cloth—or even to draw atten- 
tion to the fact that it is payable in dollars—suggests that this 
country has paid a large price for this temporary accommodation, 

The fuel crisis in February, which brought a sudden severe 
fall in spinning output in Lancashire, obviously made the import 
scheme seem the more desirable. Since then there has been a 
notable recovery in production and, even more encouraging, an 
improvement in employment—including that of female spinners, 
Average weekly yarn ion was 12.94 million Ib. in April, 
a level exceeded only twice since the end of the war—in October 
and November, 1946. Women actually at work in the spinning 
mills in April numbered 74,200, compared with 71,700 in March, 
and with the previous post-war peak of 72,300 touched last 
November. It would be premature to put an unreservedly 
optimistic interpretation on these output and employment figures, 
for any further improvement obviously depends upon the regu- 
larity and size of coal deliveries during the summer months, and 
these, at best, are based on last summer’s consumption levels. 
But it can be said that at least the industry has climbed out of 
the trough of enforced inactivity of February last, even if it has 
little opportunity of making up the arrears of production. 


* * * 


Borrowing Orders in Force 


This week has brought into force the first group of orders 
made under the Borrowing (Control and Guarantees) Act which 
received the Royal Assent as long ago as last July. The details 
of the mew orders were summarised in The Economist of 
May 31st. Interest now centres in their main effects and in the 
policy behind them. The broad effect of the new orders, and of 
such elements of Defence (Finance) Regulation 6 as are retained, 
is as follows. All placings are free of control by the Capital 
Issues Committee, since they are not offers to the public. They 
are, however, subject to the consent of the New Issues Committee 
of the Stock Exchange, which would be likely to reject an applica- 
tion for a placing if, inter alia, it appeared to exceed in total 
amount the size and type of operation properly dealt with by 
that means, 

The alternative methods of issue to the public by offer for 
Sale or by prospectus or by offer of rights to shareholders are 
quite differently treated. Under a placing, it is a matter of in- 
difference to the Treasury whether there is any creation of new 
capital by the company whose shares are offered, but all other 
issues are subject to consent of the CIC if such creation is in- 
volved, If the operation is merely a re-sale of existing securities 
no permission need be sought unless, within the past two years, 
the company in question has availed itself of any of the exemptions 
from control which have been permitted. If, however, any new 
capital has been creatéd—although properly created—under those 
exemptions, any offer for sale o1 issue by prospectus, apparently 
of that capital or of any other,-must be submitted to the CIC. 

There appear to be here three different elements of policy. 


“There is first of all the carry-over from an earlier period of the 


official bias against any form of offer to the general investing 
public. The underlying fallacy therefore remains, since it is 
the total supplies. of stock of a given character which determine 
the relative levels of prices of different classes of security. The 
method of issue is quite immaterial from the standpoint of com- 
petition with other avenues of investment. Secondly, there is pre- 
sumably the over-riding desire to restrict the demands of industry 
to some notional total of new money conceived to: be “ available,” 
and, within that total, to objects which are in accord with Govern- 
ment policy. Finally, there is the ban on offer of existing stock in 
those cases where the existing exemptions have been used. So far 
as it was possible to follow the Chancellor’s remarks on this point, 
he appears to believe that there is a danger that his regulations for 
bonus issues may in some way be infringed if every step has not 
received Treasury sanction. Argument on the bonus question is 
clearly useless. It is probably true that the amount involved 
under this head is not likely to be large, but the total number 
of cases may be considerable, and the placing of this burden upon 
the CIC is likely to lead to still greater delays in granting pet- 
mission for issues of substance and importance. It seems 
pity that Mr Dalton did not adhere to his original intention of 
ee Sena Lee feces existing securities, since 
the only valid point of the three is the second, and that is of 
mainly theoretical signi The only really effective way of 

is 


limiting “ investment,” in the real sense, to available resources 
by physical controls. 
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Courtaulds Expansion. ai rte 
». Although the ‘general shortages make it impossible for 
Gourtaulds to reinvest the proceeds of the ‘sale of the Viscose 
Corporation, there is ‘some evidence in the preliminary figures for 
the latest accounting peried of a considerable expansion in turn- 
over and profits. Owing to the decision of the board to adopt 
the fiscal instead of the calendar year for the accounting period, 
the figures now presented cover 1§ months to March 31st. Last 
year was a time of rapidly expanding rayon production, but some 
of Courtaulds works have suffered from the fuel crisis. For 
this reason, conversion of the figures for five quarters to an 
annual rate understates the improvement achieved, Making 
this comparison, the profit before depreciation and deferred re- 
irs (for which provision was at an _ increased rate) was 
£5,905,601, or at a rate about 3} per cent above that of 1945. 
Depreciation was very heavy, as it includes the special allowances 
on new plant permitted under the Finance Act, 1945, and the 
annual rate of profit before tax showed a fall from £3,243,69% 
to £2,983.089. Taxation, however, is much reduced, owing to 
the special depreciation already mentioned, to the cut in EPT 
and its disappearance after 1946—with of course the substitution 
of distributed profits tax—and to the fact that income tax has 
been computed on a twelve months’ basis in relation to the fiscal 
year ending April next. The net result of these adjustments is 
that the actual profit is more than doubled at £2,083,830, com- 
pared with £1,007,086, while the yearly rate is increased by some 
65 per cent. 


Out of this increased amount the directors are making a total 
distribution of 9} per cent, equivalent to a yearly rate of 7.6 per 
cent compared with 7.5 per cent in each of the six calendar years, 
1940-45. After meeting the preference dividend and adding 
£347.440 to contingency reserve, the earnings on the ordinary 
capital amount to II.I per cent, equal to a yearlv rate of 8.9 per 
cent compared with 6.3 per cent for 1945, when there was an 
over-distribution, and with an average of 7.8 per cent for the 
period 1940-45. In addition to tne re-expansion of old factories 
and its growing interest in Nylon Spinners, the company is erect- 
ing at least three new factories in the development areas and ex- 
tending some existing works. The rayon industry is at present 
less subject to labour shortages than the older textile trades, but 
it is hampered both by some lack of materials and by the slow- 
ness of construction and plant deliveries. At the current price 
of §2s. the shares yield less than 3 per cent, a clear indication of 
the potentialities of expansion which the company’s very large 
cash reserves promise once shortages can be overcome. 


* * * 


Rumanian Oil—Soviet Strategy 


News from Bucarest plainly reveals the further development 
of Soviet oil strategy in Rumania, the early course of which was 
taced in some detail in The Economist on December 28th last. 
Having first secured for a period of six (later extended to eight) 
years all the oil that could be brought within the scope of 
reparations, the Soviet authorities proceeded, under the trade pact 
of 1945, to form, on the pattern applied to other key industries, 
a “joint” Russo-Rumanian oil company, Sovrompetrol. They 
contributed to this venture the German assets claimed under the 
Potsdam agreement, while the Rumanians brought in the only two 
major oil companies predominantly owned by Rumanian capital 
(epresenting about 30 per cent of Rumania’s production), in 
addition to oil royalties and valuable concession territories and 
tights, and also granted important privileges in respect of oil 
ekploration, taxes, dues, etc.,such as have never been enjoyed 
by the British and American concerns operating in Rumania. 

Although this joint enterprise was nominally meant to be a 
fifty-fifty partnership, the Russians, in fact, not only hold all the 
key posts in it, but have, it is understood, so framed the valuation 
of the respective contributions to date that they claim a 70 per 
cent interest. Earlier this year, during the trade talks in Moscow, 
the Russians raised new demands. As a result,-the Rumanians 
have granted further oil concessions and exploration rights and 
an exclusive claim to the royalty crude oil due to the State. In 
am the Rumanian ipbtapcns Sng. pening tt) To pay 

rompetrol $4 million, over one-half in free foreign currency, 

4% compensation for ‘oss of profits and inadequate depreciation 
tesulting.in 1945 and. 1946 from the low prices fixed by the 
ent ; (2) that Russia’s 70 per cent share in the company’s 

ts may be remitted to the Soviet Union in dollars ; (3) that the 

0: y may this year export 70,000 tons of .peiroleum products 
Baer peynent in free exchange ; and (4) that it may use the. 
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entire proceeds of a large proportion, of its products: to buy oil- 
field matetials.and equipment abroad, S comtadiaad ' 

None of these sights and: privileges. is: enjoyed by the British 
and American companies, Not only have they been. paid miserable 
prices for their geagrinn lei, but their OPA DORR REITER 
no return on. their imvestments. since 1940. . Although. critically 
short of materials required to. stem the decline im their producti 
the companies have no prospect of importing them because 
are not allowed to export. any oil and therefore cannot obtain: tte 
foreign currency to pay for imported supplies. Hitherto, the 
Russians themselves have been subjected to these: disabilities—as 
a Matural consequence of their prevention of any worthwhile oil 
exports. Now, Sovrompetrol, by. selling oil abroad and thus 
obtaining foreign currency, will be able te purchase the much- 
needed materials and supplies, and. wereby.10 check and. -even 
reyerse the decline in its own. production, while production. of 
the foreign companies is bound to fall further. « 


* * * 


Higher Sales of Household Goods 


April is usually a month of brisk sales in the retail trade. 
This year there was a notadle recovery in the turnover of house- 
hold goods, but other categories in the Bank of England retail 
statistics published by the Board of Trade showed only minor 
changes on March. Sales were higher in all categories, however. 
than a year ago. The salient features in the statistics for April 
are shown in the table below, which compares April turnover per 
week with the corresponding period of 1946 and the best months 
of Jast year. 


INDEX NUMBERS OF SALES PER WEEK 
(Average for 1942= 100) 


Apparel | Househoki | Non-Food | Food | Total 
Geods. | Merchandise} 




















March 1946..,40.-ss4. | 4810-3 be 124 120 121 
April TONG A va wwisave 144 177 139 118 126 
October 1946........... 157 213 159 126 140 
gs ADR. dec icices 157 225 174 128 146 
March 1947.........!, 156 189 156 131 141 
April SE Fok nds vie 157 225 158 130 141 
INDEX NUMBERS OF STOCKS’: END oF MONTH 
Women's Wear | Men's & Boys’ Footwear 
Wear 
pei leaphe stalls pinned sori sl iach cnt aril a EE ae’ diesnbeen 

March WONG: tae ies 87 67 67 
April 2ONO 2, i <o cee + cits 87 63 64 
October 1946 0.0.0... 5.004%: 89 66 67 
Dinadahest..1 DB sisew ici cin cap ewedio 94 72 yw | 
March ot ea 98 13 86 


April MTL A S4ic, be 109 79 83 





Sales increased less rapidly between March and April this year 
than they did in. 1946, but this was due in part to the fact that 
the issue of clothing coupons occurred in March this year, but 
in April last year. This year, therefore, much of the buying 
pressure from the public had spent itself during March. The 
stock position remains fairly encouraging. As the table shows, 
stocks were up on the month in women’s, men’s and boys’ wear, 
but declined slightly in footwear. 

It is still too early in the current retail trade year to draw 
definite conclusions about the earnings’ prospects of the larger 
shops by comparison with 1946. Turnover and stocks are at 
encouraging levels considering the effects of the fuel crisis—upon 
textile output in particular. But optimism should be tempered 
with the caution that the effects of the crisis have yet to work 
themselves out fully upon supplies of consumer goods. It is 
also noteworthy that April’s comparatively good resulis were not 
well spread: they wete mainly due to higher sales of apparel 
in Central London and of household goods in other districts. 
The problem of high retailers’ costs and uncertain turnover later 
this year was underlined in Parliament last week when Sir Stafford 
Cripps announced that retail margins on cloth and. clothing 
would be adjusted (that is, upwards) from a date to be announced 
some time this week. Reduced turnover, lower margins and 
rising costs in the earlier months of this year will, in combination, 
offer a sharp threat to. company earnings for, 1947. 
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Tea Ration Assured ? 


The of the Indian tea-growets to the Ministry of 
Food’s contact offer, would certainly have caused a stir in Mincing 
Lane, if that market were in full operation. “Some 309 million Ib., 
it is understood, has been offered, although the Indian Goveérn- 
ment had° given permission for an export of only 200 million Ib. 
Negotiations are now procteding for the export of the total 
quantity ‘tendered. The contrast with the Ceylon response is 
striking, although the price offered to both producing areas was 
similar. “The “recent slump on the Colombo market may well 
have affected the decision of the Indian growers, who are, after 
all, the largest producers, whilst the United Kingdom is the 
largest consumer. In any case, political considerations may also 
have played a part. The creation of Pakistan is bringing with it a 
number of unknowns, and it seems that the Indian tea area will 
fall largely into the eastern province. It is therefore in the growers’ 
interest to have at least one certainty—that their crop is pur- 
chased at a fixed price. 

From the United Kingdom’s peint of view, the news is encourag- 
ing. Assuming that the total amount offered is, in fact, shipped, 
Britain will have secured 404 million Ib. from Indian and Ceylon. 
In 1946 some 21 million lb. wag obtained! from -other sources, 
mainly Africa. This will give an annual supply of a little under 
190,000 tons compared with an annual consumption, on the present 
ration basis, of 200,000 tons: The present stock position could 
possibly only just permit an off-take of 10,000 tons, so that, unless 
additional supplies are forthcoming from the Netherlands East 
Indies or other sources, the maintenancé of the ration appears to 
be somewhat in doubt. © Were the Indian Government to permit 
the Ministry of Food to export only the 200 million Ib., a cut in the 
tea ration would seem, from current data, inevitable. 


* x * 


BIS and IBRD Co-operation 


The seventeenth annual report of the Bank for International 
Settlements deals frankly with a matter which for some time 
past has been a subject of uncertainty and even embarrassment: 
the relationship between this institution, the first experiment in 
creating a central bank for central banks, and the new international 
institutions in Washington. Among some of those who sponsored 
the Bretton Woods institutions, there seems to have been a deep 
and apparently irrational prejudice against the BIS. The strength 
of that prejudice appears to have been waning recently, for this 
latest report of the BIS announces that the chairman of that 
institution has had conversations in. Washington with the Presi- 
dent of the International Bank on the question of co-operation 
between the two. A memorandum on the practical possibilities 
of co-operation in research and exchange of information has been 
worked out and approved. The BIS has also declared itself 
ready to facilitate, by all possible means, the task of the Inter- 
national Bank in Europe. The fact that the BIS has a good deal 


to contribute in this sphere to the newer. international organisation 
has emerged year by year from the ats its reports. The 
report for the year to March 31, 1947, affords the usual panoramic 
survey. of. world economic affairs.. From the wealth of material 
presented only a few. points canbe selected here. After an 
analysis of changes in gold reserves, the BIS shows that, for the 
world as a whole, the published reserves were no greater at the 
end. of 1946 than at the beginning ; even when account is taken of 
unpublished reserves, the net change over the year was apparently 
an increase of no more than $200 million, compared with a produc- 
tion of new gold amounting to about $960 million, “ Only one 
conclusion can be drawn from these facts: the newly produced gold 
has ‘ disappeared,’ some of it being accounted for by an increase in 
the industrial use of gold, but the largest part having found its 
way into private hoards in Europe and Asia.” The passages in 
the report dealing with domestic credit conditions stress: the 
welcome anti-inflationary pull which has been exerted in some 
countries by the surplus of imports achieved by drawing on 
foreign credits or by supplies brought in through Unrra and 
other aid. The report in its concluding sections makes a plea 
against the tendency to treat such problems as the. budget situa- 
tion, the balance of payments, prices, wages, ¢tc,, as separate 
questions : — 

“It would, for example, be too limited. and: too superficial an 
approach to try and deal with the. problems of the balance of pay- 
ments simply by cutting down imports and artificially stimulating 
exports, without attending to the volume of monetary purchasing 
power in the domestic economy. For experience shows that an 
inflationary expansion of purchasing power at home acts as an 
attraction for imports and a brake on exports, thus aggravating the 
disequilibrium in the balance of payments. Only too often is this 
connection between the methods of internal financing and the out- 
come of the balance of payments overlooked.” 

In its comments on the dollar problem the BIS report is extra- 
ordinarily-up to date :— 

“ Foreign loans and other assistance may still afford relief by pro- 
viding badly needed commodities; but little lasting good will have 
been done if the borrowers fail to take advantage of the foreign re- 
sources as providing a breathing-space in which a coherent series of 
domestic measures can be taken ; in other words the loan should be 
considered and employed as part of a comprehensive plan for finan- 
cial and monetary rehabilitation, . . . What is needed, then, is a co- 
ordinated programme into which international investment can be 
fitted as one of the measures essential in iself but fully efficacious 
only if supplemented by domestic action.” 

That might have been penned after the formulation of the 
Marshall plan. ‘ x 
* 


Nationalisation of Netherlands Bank 


The text of the Bill that will nationalise the Netherlands 
Bank was published this week. ‘The Bank is to remain a limited 
liability company but all its shares will be held by the Netherlands 
Government. The present shareholders will receive as com- 





SECURITY PRICES AND YIELDS 


A fuller list containing 370 securities appears weekly in the Records and Statistics Supplement. Notes on the tollowing company 
reports also appear in the Supplement : Associated News papers ; Marks and Spencer; Bleachers’ Association ; Harland and Wolff, 
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ensation registered Government stock amounting to twice the 
nominal value of their shares. As interest on this stock is 2} 

cent, the holdings ‘will be taken over on a 5 per cent basis. 

ince the annual dividends for the years 1944 to 1946 were 53, 

and 3} per cent respectively, the compensation terms cannot, 
a the angle of income, be deemed harsh. On the basis of 
capital values they age reasonable, since the market value of the 
shares has recently stood slightly above par, while a 5 per cent 
Dutch Government bond would stand at a considerable premium. 
The bill states that the object of the nationalisation of the central 
bank is to regulate monetary policy for the benefit of the country. 
One of the few changes that will be brought into operation 
when the bill becomes law will be the nomination of directors, 
which will be brought solely within the competence of the 
Government. The Finance Minister will also have power to 
jssue directions to the managing director of the Bank, though 
only after consulting the advisory council. 

The nationalisation of the Netherlands Bank is a measure of 
the change that has occurred in the political atmosphere of 
Europe over the past decade. Ten years ago such a proposal 
would have been received with angry consternation by a large 
section of the solid Dutch burghers. Today the bill does not 
merely fail to arouse any opposition; it is almost universally 
accepted as an inevitable development. That this should be so, 
not only in Holland but over Western Europe as a whole, must 
in large part be attributed to the power of example and in par- 
ticular to the nationalisation of the Bank of England. This is 
in truth a case of “ when the old lady turns we all turn.” 


* * * 


Argentine Accounts 


A Bank of England notice issued to banks and bankers 
announces that Argentina has been brought into line with the 
other countries which have “ transferable sterling ” arrangements. 
When Argentina was included in the countries with which such 
aftangements were concluded, certain restrictions were placed on 
the freedom with which it could deal with items of a capital 
nature, such as moneys arising from the redemption of bonds and 
legacies. These funds continued to be blocked when they accrued 
to Argentine accounts. In addition, residents in Argentina who 
had Argentine sterling area accounts and “old” sterling accounts 
were able to transfer only limited amounts of this sterling for their 
maintenance. These restrictions are now cancelled, and in all 
respects Argentine accounts will rank with the sterling accounts 
of other countries whose holdings of current sterling are now 
“transferable.” ‘The change involves the disappearance of Argen- 
tine sterling area accounts and also of “old” sterling accounts. 
In future these will be described as “ Argentine accounts” and will 
be available for payments in the sterling area and also for transfer 
to Argentine transferable accounts. They will thus become fully 


convertible. 
* * * 


Scrap and the Metal Position 


The importance of scrap metal has increased as the supplies 
of virgin metal have becqme shorter, The contribution that it 
is now making to British retal manufactures is indeed signifi- 
cant. According to Mr Wilmot, the Minister of Supply, in an 
address to the National Association of Non-ferrous Scrap Metal 


Merchants, if it had not been for the scrap put into circulation 
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in the United Kingdom, allocations of lead to British consumers’ 
would have been little more than half their present level, Be- 
cause Scrap metal is vital to the British’ economy nowada 


ys, 
* exports are permitted only in exceptional circumstances and then 


on condition that the copper or lead content is returned. 
During the past few months the Government has been shipping 
unwrought copper, brass ingots and brass scrap to the United 
States and Canada for refining. The metallic content is 
to be returned to this country. Mr Wilmot said that this will 
enable the Ministry of Supply to put “ something like 140,000 tons 
of electrolytic copper into consumption at a time when. virgin 
metal is at.or near the top of the market.” This quantity repre- 
sents about 43 per cent of the United Kingdom’s copper require- 
ments for 1946, and it will certainly help to relieve the copper 


position. But, unless appreciable quantities arrive within. the 


next six months—some have already been received—the arrange- 
ment will not be so opportune as the Minister has suggested. 
Although world copper output was retarded in 1946 by labour 
disputes and other difficulties which, it is said, “deprived the 
world of something like 400,000 tons of new copper,” current 
reports suggest that production is again increasing. 

luminium scrap recovered at Government Depots from 
crashed aircraft has made a notable contribution to the pre- 
fabricated housing programme ahd has also played an important 
part in the production of rain-water goods and windows. On 
the whole, the disposal of the large quantities of scrap made 
available at the end of the war has been carried out in an 
orderly manner. But it seems strange that while the need for 
scrap and salvage is so great, the collection of small amounts of 
lead—the metal in shortest supply—constitutes an offence under 
the Prevention of Crimes Act of 1875. According to this Act, 
it is an offence to offer for sale parcels of lead of less than one 
hundredweight. Although it might be patriotic to sell the Minister 
of Supply a length of gas-pipe, it would be illegal to do ‘so. 


* * x 


Shorter Notes 


After The Economist went to press last week a statement was 
issued by the Ministry of Fuel and Power to the effect that arrange- 
ments are being made to import an additional one million tons of 
oil for coal-to-oil conversion schemes. This additional tonnage, 
however, will not be available until the third quarter of 1948. 


* 


A levy on the imports of raw silk, for the purpose of financing 
research at the Shirley Institute and the Silk Design Centre, has 
been approved by the Board of Trade in conjunction with the 
Joint Industrial Council for the. Silkk Industry and the Silk and 
Rayon Users’ Association, The levy will amount to 4d. a Ib. on 
imports of raw silk, thrown silk, spun silk and silk noil yarns, 
with 4d. a Ib. on waste silk and noils. _ It will be payable on the 
sale of the material by the importer to the processer in this 
country. Be 


In the chart which appeared on page 856 of The Economist of 
May 31st, the 2 per cent of dried egg supplies attributed to New 


Zealand should have referred to Australia, end the 6 per cerit 
attributed to Australia should have referred to Argentina. 








This world-famed Sherry 
(formerly called Findlater’s 
Fino) could not be registered 
under that name and thereby 
protected from imitators. For 
» the safeguarding therefore of our 
“qorld-wide clientele we have 
renamed it— Findlater’s Dry 
Fly Sherry. 
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FINDLATER MACKIE TODD & CO, LID. . 
Wine & Spirit Merchants to HM. the King 
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COMPANY MEETINGS 


“J. LYONS AND COMPANY, LIMITED 
SATISFACTORY RESULTS 
MR HARRY SALMON’S REVIEW 


The fifty-third ordinary general meeting 
of this company was held, on the 16th instant, 
at the Trocadero Restaurant, Piccadilly Cir- 
cus, London, W., Mr Harry Saimon, M-P., 
one of the managing directors, presiding. 

The following is an extract from Harry 
Salmon’s statement :— 

We feel. you will agree that the year’s 
result is satisfactory, and that the Accounts 
show that, despite all the difficulties of the 
past decade, we have been able to maintain 
the sound structure of the business. / 

The balance from trading. account is 
£985,425 which shows an. increase,of some 
£15,000 over last year, This figure is arrived 
at after providing for contingencies, and 
making allocations to those reserves which 
will provide something towards the cost of 
replacing plant and equipment and of res- 
toring our premises to the first class condi- 
tion in which they used to be maintained— 
a formidable task which will. require large 
sums of money and take a long time to 
accomplish, 

We propose to pay the same rate of final 
dividend as last year ; this, with the interim 
dividends paid in December, and the divi- 
dends on preference stocks for the year, 
absorbs a total of £908,012. The balance 
brought: in from the previous year was 
£551,461, but we do not think we need any 
longer retain so large an_ undistributed 
balance in the profit and loss account. We 
have, therefore, transferred the sum of 
£500,000 to the reserve which, as shown in 
the balance sheet, now stands at £2,500,000. 
Including the £77,413 undistributed from the 
year’s trading balance, the amount now Car- 
ried forward to the next account is £128,874. 


PAST YEAR’S DIFFICULTIES 


It is not easy, in 1947, to comment upon 
the. company’s affairs, without repeating 
much of what I said last year. All.the diffi- 
culties, or almost all of them, which we had 
to face in the previous year were present 
again, while some were even more acute, 
due largely, of course, to the continued world 
shortage of commodities, The fuel crisis in 
February, naturally, affected our business ; 
some sections were for a time closed down 
completely, though others, dealing with 
essential products, were able to resume pro- 
duction after short periods of closure. It 
has been acknowledged by the Minister of 
Food that 1946, of which 9. months fell 
within the company’s year dealt with in these 
accounts, was a far more difficult year than 
he anticipated. Our. experience fully en- 
dorses that; indeed, we can say that. in 
hardly any of the commodities with which 
we deal, nor in the materials which we re- 
quire in our’ production~or ion, has 
there been any-alleviation of the ¥ 
we have experienced for so long. There is 
unfortunately; even now little prospect of 
relief. ¢ 


In thé meantime, ‘the price?’ of many ' 


commodities have risen, and so have costs 
and charges of almost every kind. Unfor- 
tunately, an increase in production, which 
would help to offset the higher costs, is not 
possible. The result has been, therefore, an 
increase in the prices we have to ‘ge 5 for 
increased costs must eventually fall upon the 
consumer. We cannot. view. .that,, pr 
with equanimity, for it leads to further in- 
creases in costs, which only still higher prices 
can meet—another step in the process of 
inflation. .£Ery 
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NATIONALISATION AND DISTRIBUTION 


The nationalisation of inland transport, 
which will shortly be carried out by the 
Government, must have some effect 
our distribution system, where complete 
freedom to choose the most éxpéditious and 


_ lators for completed forms. 


efficient means of transport for our goods 
has, in the past, been of great advantage to 
the public and importance to us. While the 
Bill gives the trader the right to choose be- 
tween such facilities as may be provided, it 
does not prevent differentiation in charges, 
nor does it retain any element of competition 
between. the various forms. of _. transport. 
Fortunately, the proposal, originally em- 
bodied in the Bill, to contro! the operation 
of ‘traders’ own Vehicles has been dropped, 
so that we shall retain the right to carry our 
own goods to any destination, which will do 
something to minimise the adverse effect, 

I am giad to be able to say that, we again 
received the loyal co-operation from our em- 
ployees to which we have always been acCus- 
tomed. That’ co-operation is shown at its 
best in times of special stress, such as the 
period of exceptionally bad weather and the 
fuel crisis. ‘In those periods, our employees, 
working in conditions of the utmost difficulty, 
kept.our services going, with a determination 
and goodwill which deserves the highest 
praise. 

Our ‘present tasks are as arduous as any 
we have ever faced in the past, and they 
call for the highest degree of effort and 
vigilance, but I want you to know that we 
accept the challenge they offer to further 
effort. We are confident that we can main- 
tain our pre-eminence in our particular 
sphere, and, when the opportunity comes, 
make further progress. 

In addition the Chairman made the follow- 
ing statement :— 

In commercial, industrial and political 
circles today, widely differing views are being 
expressed on how the solution of the 
country’s present problems is to be found. 
Some think it will be found in the elimina- 
tion of the profit motive. Opposed to them, 
are those who. like us, are convinced that 
freedom from unnecessary controls, and. the 
encouragement of private enterprise will 
bring forth the extra effort and the extra pro- 
—s which everyone agrees the country 
needs, 


OVER-ELABORATION OF CONTROLS 


Uudoubtedly, more coal and power must 
be produced, and there must be more work 
by everybody; above all, industry wants 
some encouragement and scope for initiative. 
We realise that the state of the country’s 
affairs calls for some measure of central plan- 
ning and control. But we agree with those 
who think that the planning should attempt 
to lay down merely. the broad pattern, with 
government decisions on general lines only, 


the details and execution of the plans being 
left to industry and commerce. e present 
controls..are over > they put too 


gteat.a burden upon industry, and, therefore, 
upon the community ; and they absorb an 


» excessive shage.of the restricted manpower. 


‘who administer businesses have to 
devote far too much of their time and energy 
to digesting the many regulations (which 
are full of pitfalls), issuing instructions, for 
their observance and ensuring that they are 


observed. Then, at a time when the full 
energy of every employee, in a business like 
ours, should be used in the 


the public, large numbers are occupied in 
feeding the insatiable appetite of es i 
t 
this diversion of manpower would triers 
sively diminish has not been realised. 

We are convinced that, if more freedom 
were to be given to the enterprise, initiative 
and experience, both of management and 
workers, which built up our great industries 
and commercial enterpri : 
possess these qualities will be 


and eager to use them for the benefit of the oo 


community. 
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THE BRITISH SOUTH AFRICA 


COMPANY : 
THE RAILWAY SALE 


The forty-ninth ordinary. general meet- 
ing of ‘the British South Africa “Company 
was held in London on the Sth instant. 

Sir Dougal O. Malcolm, K-C.M.G., the 
president, in the course of his speech, said: 
I think you will agree that it has been a very 
good year. Our total receipts at just under 
£1,000,000 exceed those of the previous year 
by very mearly £175,000. The profit of 
£453,000 exceeds the previous year’s by 
nearly £80,000. .We prepose a. dividend of 
114 per.cent., less income tax,.as against 10 
per cent. in the previcus year. 
will agree that our position is.a very strong 
one. 


Our total investments in Rhodesian mining 
compames and other mining companies stand 
at a litthe under £4,000,000, and we have our 
important interest in the royalties which as 
owners of the mineral rights in Northern 
Rhodesia we receive on the output of the 
mining companies there. Our mineral re- 
venue for the year was £410,000—more than 
£100,000 better than in the year before—but 
these figures reflect values upon which 
royalties were paid for the year ended Sep- 
tember 30th, 1946, which for ccpper, lead 
and zinc averaged respectively about £61, 
£43 and £45 per ton, very different from the 
averages of about £77 for copper for the first 
six months, about £65 for lead and about 
£57 for zinc for the first three months of our 
current financial year, and still more from 
to-day’s prices of over £120, over £90 and 
over £60 respectively. 


A FAIR BARGAIN 


With regard to the purchase as at March 31 
last by the Government of Southern Rho- 
desia from Rhedesia Railways Trust of the 
whole share capital of Rhodesia Railways, 
Limited, for the sum of £3,150,000, I con- 
sider that it is a fair bargain, and that, like 
all fair bargains, it should enure to the benefit 
of both sides. I do not think thar anyone 
can say that it is am’ extravagant price for the 
Southern Rhodesia Government to pay or, 
on the other hand, that it is materially less 
than fair "to us, so I say that it is a fair 
bargain; and I can add that, the decision in 
favour of purchase by the Southern Rhodesia 
Government having been arrived at in the 
highest quarters, the negotiation about the 
price was conducted in the most friendly and 
agreeable spirit. 

It ‘never looked or felt like getting into 
a quarrel. Some sentimental regret may be 
felt at our parting with what, along with out 
mineral rights, has been one of the main in- 
struments for the carrying out of our 
founder’s policy for the incorporation of Rho- 
desia in the British Empite, for the effective 
occupation of the country, /and for bringing it 
to its present stage of lisation and de- 
velopment, but-change is the daw of life. 
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The Rhodesia Railways Trust,.in which we 
hold so vastly id ta sharé; will con 
tinue on its @$ an ordinary trust and 
investment any, substituting others for 
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Bo LAPORTE, LIMITED 


MRL. P. O’BRIEN’S REVIEW 


The fortieth ordinary general meeting of 
B Laporte, Limited, was held, on the 18th 
instant. at Luton. Mr L. P. O’Brien {chair- 
man and managing director) presided. 

The following is an extract from his state- 
ment circulated with the report and accounts 
fer the year ended March 31, 1947:— 

Twelve months ago I drew attention to 
jncreasing costs, amd said: that: we should try 
to offset them by improved efficiencies and 
us¢ higher selling prices as little as possible. 
In regard to some principal processes we did 
develop better methods, but there were 
difficulties and delays in obtaining plant 
items which, normally, one would not expect 
to experience, and so we did not during the 
past year beat the constantly rising costs of 
manufacture, packages and transport by 
obtaining better efficiencies or getting more 
production out of the plants. nor were we 
able to complete planned additional ‘units. 
However, for the first three-quarters of the 
year business was good and the results were 
not unsatisfactory. 

During the winter we were short of fuel 
and had to shut down boiler plant. Much 
of the fuel supplied at high prices was of 
poor quality with high ash and moisture 
contents. We were involved in extra hand- 
ling costs through mixing coal with any 
good qualities received. Steam-raising 
costs wete higher than ever before. During 
recent years many advances have been made 
by the company in fuel economy resulting in 
a reduction of the amount of coal used per 
ton of product. The effects of these are that 
now there is little margin for further econo- 
mies, and shortage of fuel is immediately 
téfiected in reduced output of products. 
Short supplies and bad qualities had a 
severe restrictive effect on outputs of our 
chemical products. 


EXTENSIVE USE OF ELECTRICITY 


Electricity is used extensively in our manu- 
facturing processes, and over many months 
and day after day we received imstructions to 
shut down units of production im order to 
reduce the load. From February 10th to 
February 26th (with mimor. exceptions) we 
were without electrical energy for productive 
purposes. Practically all plants were closed 
throughout the works. 


SHORTAGE OF RAW MATERIALS 


We have also been short of important raw 
materials: In the fourth quarter-year, during 
the national crisis, we suffered heavy loss 
through reduced outputs and sales, whereas 
there was practically no reduction in wages 
and other expenses. Most of our plants are 
designed to operate continuously nest inter- 
Mittent working results in plant deteriora- 

tion, higher repair costs and lower efficiencies, 
as well as reduced outputs. 

Our barytes mines—for raw material for 
our barium range of products—are in remote 
areas and some of them were not accessible 
for many weeks Owing to snow- 
toads, during the past exceptionally severe 
winter. Consequently, barytes costs were 


foregoing are some of the reasons why 
the trading profits of a ee 


peels of mmocis higher tehee'end, ‘sees 
tives first petorthy. 19 co such rmanafactarer. 


THE SUBSIDIARY COMPANIES |. 


Your six British subsidiary companies also 
felt the effects of the national setbacks which 


j 


occurred this winter, but, with the exception 
of National Titanium Pigments, Limited, 
predg Ss Baresa Mpa rete aN nc cg 
pany. Extensions to buildings and plant of 
NTP. Limited, to inctease the present out- 
put, are mearing completion, and it is 
expected that this company will be able 10 
seil all that it cam make. Your directors are 
well satisfied” with the~trading _ results 
achieved by John Nichelson and Sons, 
Limited. 


The mining position of Malehurst Barytes 
Company, Limited, is improved as against 
the prospects twelve months ago; therefore, 
this subsidiary expects to be able to continue 
to supply a. fair quantity of greatly-needed 
ground and bleached barytes. All the sub- 
sidiaries made. profits and. paid satisfactory 


’ dividends. They should continue as sources 


of strength to your company. 

Your directors feel justified in recommend- 
ing the payment of a final Ordinary dividend 
of 10 per cent., plus a bonus of 23 per cent., 
both less tax, thus. making a_tetal of 17% 
per cent. for the 12 months to March 31, 
1947. In addition, it is proposed to add 
£10,000 to the pension and benevolent fund, 
and £10,000 to general reserve account, 
leaving. £21,305. to increase. the amount 
catried forward. 


CONSOLIDATED ACCOUNTS 


Your directors now present consolidated 
accounts» for all companies in the Laporte 
group (excluding the Australian subsidiary). 
They disclose a healthy state of affairs and 
a good liquid position. 

STRONG DEMAND 


The company and its subsidiaries com- 
menced the current quarter with a strong 
demand for their products, and are in full 
production, with the exception of the barium 
departments which still operate only par- 
ually, owing to reduced supplies of raw 
materials arising from suppliers’ fuel short- 
age. Comscquently, temporarily we are 
unable to satisfy. the normal needs of our 
customers for aydrogen. peroxide, sodium 
sulphide, blanc fixe, barium hydrate, barium 
carbonate, barium peroxide and . sodium 
percarbonate. Meanwhile, costs of produc- 
tion Continue to increase. From the begin- 
ning of June the company will be liable under 
agreement to pay the same amount of wages 
for 44 hours as was paid for 47 hours to day- 
workers, and 48 hours for shift-workers 


PLANS FOR DEVELOPMENTS 


Before the war the demand for the. pro- 
ducts of the company exceeded manufactur- 
ing capacity, and there has been little oppor- 
tunity in recent years to remedy the situation. 
Extension of manufacturing resources is a 
major problem at the present time, and will 
continue to be during the next few years. 
The company is now placing orders for an 
electrolytic bydrogen peroxide plant at 
Warrington. The value of orders placed with 
contractors at the present time is approxi- 

mately £250,000, but owing to delayed dates 

deliveries of plant items it is 

not expected that the whole of this sum will 
Seaeeauaed Gunes the embent wan, 

Your directors are going forward with their 
plans for. future developments by the com- 

subsidiaries, 


pany iis subs: in the faith that 
supply will be surmounted within 
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Broadcast Relay Service Limited, was held 
in London on the 19th imstant. Mr J. 5S. 
Wills, the course of his 


Re 
. 


£ 
activity. He (Mr Wills) said that he had been 
invited to joint the beard, and upon Mr 
Miller’s resignation was elected chairman and 
director: be 


Electric Traction Company Limited, who, for 
some time, had held an interest in Broadcast 
Relay Service Limited, and had recently in- 
creased its holding, but not m such an extent 


stantial interest in the company, and his 
advice and accumulated wisdam would stil. 
be available. 


GROUP TRADING PROFITS 


Group trading profits had risen by £63,000 
to £451,000. After an interim dividend on 
the Ordinary Stock at the rate of 5. per cent., 
free of tax, and the proposed final dividend 
at the rate of 8 per cent., free of tax, £28,000 
was added to the amount caftied forward 
now standing at £70,761. During the year 
the group had raised £1,000,000 extra capital 
by the issue of ‘preference shares and by way 
of mortgage on ‘the growp’s frechold and 
leasehold properties. This was being utilised 
in expanding the group’s activities, in repay- 


He ‘considered the company’s overseas 
activities would be an important factor in the 
future and so an overseas holding company 
—Broadcast Relay Service (Overseas) Limited 
—was recently formed with 3 nominal capital 
of £600,000, of which a proportion had been 
subscribed and the balance was on call to 
finance new development overseas. 


i 
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INVESTMENTS LIMITED 


The twenty-fifth ordinary general meeting 
of Whitehall Electric Investments Limited, 
will be held on. the 24th. instant, at Win- 
chester House, London, E.C.2. 

The following is a summary of the report 
for the year to March 31, 1947: 

The consolidated gross income amounts to 
£274,283 against £269,530 last year, 

The valuation of the assets is as follows: 

Quoted investments :— F 


$6 preferred stock of Ameri- 
can and Foreign Power 1,694,451 





Other Investments ... 2,169,867 
West of England at cost 865,000 

Unquoted investments and 
net floating assets 326,454 
5,055,772 





The valuanon attributable to the ordinary 
stock of the company (after deducting the 
6 per cent. cumulative preference stock) 
excluding Athens and taking West of 
England at cost is £3,629,722. 


In Greece the government and people have 
made strenuous efforts during the past year 
to repair the ravages of war, and they have 
been aided therein by Unrra and other 
friendly international and national authorities. 
The U.K. and the U.S.A. have sent expert 
missions to consult with the Greek Govern- 
ment concerning the country’s needs, and 
they have given valuable help in cash and 
in kind. Recently the British Government 
requested the U.S.A. to assume the major 
responsibility in the provision of financial aid 
to Greece; and the U.S. Congress has 
authorised fog the period to June 30, 1948, 
the sum of $300 million. 


The Athens electricity and transport com- 
panies have made good progress in the 
restoration of their services. The electricity 
company sold 194 million kWh in 1946 com- 
pared with 188 million kWh in 1939, The 
number of passengers carried by the. trans- 
port company at approximately 150 million 
was equa! to the number carried in 1939, 


The compani¢s brought about this success- 
ful restoration by the intensive repair of their 
installations which they financed out of their 
own resources. Nevertheless much remains 
to be done to fulfil the needs of the inhabi- 
tants of Athens and Piraeus for electricity 
and transport, and a long-term scheme of 
capital works is under continuous study. 
Your board is of the opinion, subject to U.K. 
Exchange Control, that your company will 
be justified in finding a part, but not the 
whole, of the Jatrge amount of new money 
which the.undertakings require; and,. with 
the other shareholders in the enterprises and 
with the debenture holders, is making every 
endeavour to ensure that new money 
obtained and that the undertakings be thus 
enabled to provided more generating 
exiensions. 40 the transmission and distri- 
bution systems, and. additional rolling stock. 
It. is» not. possible to. estimate when the 
cgmpany’s investment in Greece may again 
yield a return. Physically the undertakings 
are in better shape than it was dared to 
hope a -year ago. Commercially they are 
sound, and the demand for their. services 
continues to grow. The fundamental pro- 
blems remain those of drachma, sterling and 
dollar exchange. Granted an improvement 
in economic conditions and the ability to 
secure equipment and materials, there. is 
every reason to expect th= companies. will 
regain their prosperity. 

In the West: of nd, sales in 1946 
reached 63° million kWh, an increase of 


approximately 10 per cent. over the 
year, notwithstanding the efforts of the com- 


panies to assist the .government by | dis- 
couraging domestic consumption. Had it 
not been for these efforts, the increase 
would have been much greater. 


The bill for the nationalisation of the 
electricity supply industry is now before 
Parliament and the basis proposed for the 
acquisition of your undertakings is broadly 
the adjudged market value of the shares and 
debentures of the holding company, West of 
England Electric Investments, Limited, 
to be satisfied in government stock. These 
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ns are to sesigias criticism in that po 
account is taking of the intrinsic value of the 
undertakings, and the West of England 


- company is collaborating with other similar 


interests in seeking fairer compensation. 

The American and Foreign Power Com- 
pany plan of reorganisation is still under 
consideration by the U.S. Securities and 
Exchange Commission. 

Viscount Cowdray. has been elected a 
director of the company and a resolution 
will be submitted for his re-election. 





UNITED SUA BETONG RUBBER ESTATES, 
LIMITED 


NEED FOR REALLY FREE MARKETS 
RESTRICTIONS STILL HAMPERING OPERATIONS 
SIK JOHN HAY’S VIEWS 


The 38th annual general meeting of this 
company will be held at 19 Fenchurch 
Street, London, E.C., on the 14th proximo. 


In the course of his statement to stock- 
holders, Sir John Hay, the chairman, after 
reviewing the company’s activities during the 
year 1946, states that the estimated output 
of rubber for 1947 is 17,500,000 Ibs. He then 
goes on as follows. Although I have no 
desire to awaken past controversies, I feel I 
ought to say that there is nothing which has 
happened since I last spoke on the subject of 
the price of rubber which would lead me 10 
modify the views then expressed. I can 
detect no merit in a series of ad hoc deci- 
sions unrelated to any discernible policy or 
plan which result in loss in the present and 
no assurance of compensating benefit in the 
future. Some of the surprise and disappoint- 
ment which has been aroused by the recent 
heavy fall in the price of rubber is due to the 
somewhat widespread belief that the rubber 
market is now free. This is only very par- 
tially true. In the producing territories there 
are now no restraints on production or ship- 
ment, but in the main consuming country, 
namely, the U.S.A., there is, however, now in 
force an extreme form of restriction on the 
use of natural rubber and on the quantity of 
stock that may be held by any consumer. 


This is accompanied by the enforcement of 
the use of domestically produced synthetic 
substitute jn specified proportions over a 
wide range of manufactured articles. It is 
significant that, in a country which is re- 
garded as the stronghold of free enterprise 
and non-Government interference with 
trade, these measures should have the sup- 
port of the industry itself which in the past 
has professed to be shocked by the much 
milder regulatory steps introduced on the 
producers’ side in «circumstances when the 
need for such a measure was indisputable if 
economic disaster in Eastern territories was 
to be avoided. 


NATURAL vy. SYNTHETIC 


The inference is quite clear. Synthetic 
“rubber,” despite all the claims that have 
been made, cannot withstand the competition 
of natural rubber. Confirmation of this is 

in statements of unusual frankness 
made in the U.S.A. Of these I give three 
examples : — 

“~ .. our synthetic rubber plant would, 
under free market conditions, soon find itself 
in vast surplus, and these important facilities 
would fall into progressive disuse and de- 


A ent of the Wall Street Journal 
Pi airy nes in language more __pic- 


5 emp 
. 


“Let free competition have full sway 
and—except for a few special purpose 


products—the synthetic rubber industry 
would go down the drain like Saturday 
night bathwater.” 

And may I also quote the words of no less 
a person than the President of the United 
States himself in his message to Congress 
in February last: — 

“With an adequate world supply of natural 
rubber and a free choice of materials by 
industry the use of synthetic rubber in the 
United States might fall substantially below 
the permanent production goals considered to 
be the minimum for the needs of national 
security.” 


EFFECT OF DISCRIMINATION 


Whilst it is gratifying to have these authori- 
tative testimonies to the unique quality of our 
product, this  illrequiting discrimination 
against its use cannot but have serious conse- 
quences which will extend far beyond the 
bounds of producing territories. In estima- 
ing these it is important to bear in mind that 
prior to the war the U.S.A. consumed nearly 
as much rubber as the rest of the world. With 
its present greatly expanded economy and the 
general impoverishment through war of so 
many other consuming countries, the U.S.A. 
is both relatively and actually a far greater 
potential user rubber than formerly. 

There are secondary causes which serve to 
aggravate the situation. Formerly, the 
London rubber market, acting as the world’s 
main distributing centre, gave ready facili- 
ties for the free sale and purchase of rubber. 
This market, closed during the war, was re- 
opened this year, but is now subject to cer- 
tain restrictions designed to eliminate what 
is termed “ speculation.” ‘These restrictions 
hamper to some degree the free sale and pur- 
chase of rubber. Moreover, the restraints 
imposed by America on free_ enterprise, 
coupled with the knowledge that large stocks 
of rubber are held by Governments whose 
actions are unpredictable, all tend to the 
exercise of an excusable caution expressed in 
a mot too great readiness to accept the risk 

sing when the main consumer is 
out of the market. Thus deprived of his 
former market facilities the cer, gener- 
ally speaking, is in no position to withstand 
the tactics of the near-monopoly buying of 
the chief consuming country. 


PRICES AND IMPORTS FROM U.S.A, 
The official reason given for the partial 
embargo on imports natural rubber into 
the U.S.A.. is»national security. But the 
United States rubber industry has been less 
discreet and made it fairly evident that it 
supports these measures as a means of keep- 
ing the price of natural rubber down and 
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can only rest on the exercise of power and 
pot on any sense of just dealing, as the 
following figures demonstrate: — price 
of rubber is about 14 per cent. above 1939 
yalues. In contrast with this quite insignifi- 
cant increase we find that the prices of our 
imports from the U.S.A. have risen to the 
most alarming degree, Lard has risen by 
335 per cent. Cotton by 296 per cent. 
Wheat by 279 per cent. Tobacco by 143 per 
cent. Lubricating oil by 168 per cent. Pork 
is comparatively almost cheap, having risen 
by a mere 134 per cent. 

Rubber is still the biggest of all our ex- 
ports to the U.S.A. and is capable of pro- 
viding an amount of dollar exchange equal 
to the total of all United Kingdom domestic 
exports. That being so, any distortion of 
the price of rubber in relation to U.S.A. 
imports must be a matter of very great con- 
cern, particularly in present circumstances, 
to this country as well as Malaya. In terms 
of the inter-changeability of rubber for im- 
ported goods from the U.S.A. as between 
relative values prevailing in 1939 and now, 
and taking the unit in each case as one 
English lb., we find that whereas we received 
in 1939 14 Ibs. of cotton for 1 Ib. of rubber, 
we now get less than 4 Ib. ; lard equivalent 


was 2} Ibs., now 4 lb. ; tobacco 9 ozs., now . 


4 ozs.; lubricating oil, one gallon, now 
# Ibs. of pork becomes 4} Ib., and whereas 
for } cwt. of rubber we got 114 bushels of 
wheat we now get only 34 bushels. In 
other words, in terms of U.S. imports to 
this country the present price of rubber is 
equivalent only to a quarter to one-half of 
the 1939 price. 


THE DOLLAR CRISIS 


We are all by now only too painfully 
aware of the dollar crisis. It is no longer 
a matier which concerns only those whose 
business it is to deal with the problems. of 
international trade. It pervades our whole 


economy. It enters into the direction and- 


conduct of every phase-—of business. It 
determines what we shall eat, what we. shall 
drink and wherewithal we shall be clothed. 
The Chancellor of the Exchequer has stated 
that the problem of bridging the gap between 
imports and exports is “by far the greatest 
and gravest of the immediate economic 
problems to be faced” on which depends 

the whole future of our country and the 
standard of life we shall enjoy in years to 
come.” But as long as this wide disparity 
in prices prevails between our exports and 
imports, how can we hope to bridge the 
gap? When the rubber problem is set in 
this larger context it surely becomes evident 
that if the discriminatory practices now in 
force in the U.S.A. are continued they will 
be productive of serious consequences ex- 
tending far beyond far distant Malaya. The 
Obvious remedy for the present situation is 
fo remove at once the partial embargo on 
imports of natural rubber into the U.S.A. 
and pérmit full freedom of competition be- 
tween the natural product and synthetic 
substitutes. 

No industry, any more than a State, can 
continue “half-bond, half-free.” Either it 
must be freed altogether, or one restrictive 
measure will beget another and this reaction- 
ary policy, an unhappy example in which has 
been set with least justification by the great- 
est creditor nation, will perforce have to be 
followed by debtor countries. Thus begun, 
this retrogressive process will extend in an 
ever-widening vicious circle. These 
are the immediate and urgent matters which 
should be engaging our attention. We should 
not be diverted from them by highly specu- 
lative estimates, relating to an uncertain 
future, with their gloomy forecasts of sur- 


pluses which may never arise if the pri 
_ of freedom of trade, so een Se ae 
More consistently i 


| Penna 
.. Forward sales.—In finishing this statement 
I should. mention one. matter. of domestic 
6,000,000 Ibs. of rubber for delivery, during 
the current year at Is. 0.23d. f.0.b. 


RUBBER GetATES, LAMUTED 


STRONG FINANCIAL POSITION 


The fortieth ordinary general meeting of 
this company was held, on the 12th instant, 
in London, Mr H. J. Welch (the chairman) 
presiding. 

The following is an extract from his circu- 
lated address : 

The company made a profit of £127,460 on 
tea and £27,720 on rubber. Sundry 
receipts and interest yielded £9,616. After 
providing for London expenses, reserve 
for buildings, machinery, ctc., and Ceylon 
taxation, there is a credit balance of £135,282. 
The proposed final dividend of 10 per cent. 
will make 15 per cent. for the year—an in- 
crease of 2} per cent. over the dividend for 


As compared with 7,424,181 Ibs. in 1945, 
the tea crop in 1946 amounted to 7,490,785 
Ibs. The f.o.b. cost of production was 
Is. 6.51d. per Ib., or 1.43d. more than in the 
previous year. The average net price realised 
was ls. 104d. per Ib. as compared with 
ls. 9d. per Ib. last year. The rubber crop 
amounted to 1,712,887 Ibs., a decrease of 
118,937 Ibs. as compared with 1945. The 
f.o.b. cost of production was 1.07d. per Ib. 
less than for the previous year, and the 
average price realised was ls, 3.78d. per Ib. 

We have budgeted to produce during the 
current year about 8,069,200 Ibs. of tea and 
2,093,700 ibs. of rubber. We have sold the 
major part of our 1947 exportable tea crop 
to the Ministry of Food. As far as we can 
see, this year promises to be a satisfactory 
one for shareholders. The financial position 
of the company is a strong one, and this 
should help it to meet successfully any 
adverse conditions which may arise in this 
or future years. 

The report was adopted. 


ANGLO-DUTCH PLANTATIONS 
OF JAVA, LIMITED 


DISAPPOINTING DELAYS 


The thirty-seventh ordinary general meet- 
ing of the Anglo-Dutch Plantations of Java, 
Limited, ‘was held, on the, 13th instant, in 
London, Mr W. H. Daukes (chairman and 
managing director) presiding. 

The following is an extract from his 
circulated statement: — 


Disappointment is added to disappointment 
in the continual delays we, in common with 
all other business interests in Java, suffer as 
regards the recovery of our properties. The 
total planted area at the end of 1940 was 
slightly in excess of 123,000 acres. .By the 
end of this year or early next year the deben- 
ture stock will all have been redeemed, so 
that the total capital of the company will 
be represented by the £3,000,000 of ordinary 
stock. The cost of rehabilitation is an un- 
known quantity. I will, however, hazard an 
estimate of £10 an acre. This would mean an 
addition of £1,000,000 to our capital and 
the raising of the cost to £40 an acre, a very 
low capital figure. 

The board have been considering for some 
time past the best method of raising the 
additional money that will be required. The 
board are putting forward no proposal at the 
moment as they must be quite convinced 
of the security of the tenure of their property 
under the new regime and will require 
convincing by the test of any new economic 
regulations as regards the welcome which is 
to be extended to foreign capital in the 

icy. for instance, 


essential. if - for the raising of 
further 


funds is to meet with any success, 
The report was adopted. 
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LONDON & MANCHESTER 
ASSURANCE COMPANY, 
LIMITED 


FURTHER PROGRESS 


The seventy-cighth ordi general meet- ) 


ing of this was held on the 18th 
instant’ in’ London.” 

Mr A. H. Dawes (the chairman) ‘said that 
although the last 3 months of their year had 
been difficult for the outdoor representatives 
owing to the unusually severe weather, the 
year as a whole had been one of substantial 
progress. The total income from all sources 
had amounted to £6,123,920, an increase of 
no less than £392,017 over the previous year, 
The total funds had risen during the year by 
the record sum of £2,130,906 and amounted 
at 24th March, 1947, to £33,395,608. For the 
first time the premium income exceeded the 
two million mark in the ordinary branch and 
the two and a half million mark in the in- 
dustrial branch. 

In the ordinary branch the total of new 
sums assured at {5,866,635 showed a sub- 
stantial increase of £2,387,275 over the pre- 
vious year. In the industrial branch the pre- 
mium income amounted to £2,581,076. This 
showed an increase of £109,703 compared 
with the previous year’s increase of £60,426. 

The directors had declared a reversionary 
bonus of £1 per cent. on the sum assured in 
respect of ordinary branch with profit policies 
in. force on 24th March, 1947, and still exist- 
ing, the cost of the bonus being £266,955. 
Out of the industrial branch surplus, 
£165,897 was being allocated to industrial 
branch policy-holders (1) In the form of an 
increased reversionary bonus. (2) a re- 
lieving from further payments whole-life 
assurance policies where the life assured was 
of advanced age, and (3) By increasing the 
sum assured under certain maturing endow- 
ment assurance policies. 

The report was adopted. 


UNION CORPORATION, 
LIMITED 
GROSS PROFIT EXCEEDS £1,000,000 


The ordinary general meeting of share- 
holders in the Union Corporation, Limited, 
was held in Johannesburg, on the 27th 
ultimo. 

Mr.. P.. M.. Anderson, the chairman, 
in the course of his speech, said :— 

¢ gross profit for 1946 exceeded 
£1,000,000 for the first time in the history 
of the corporation, The net pfit’ was 
£635,615, an increase of £98,502 over the 
figure for the preceding year ; £488,400 was 
used for the pen of dividends totalling 
6s. per share, free of United Kingdom in- 
come tax, on the increased issued capital 
of the corporation, as compared with a net 
payment of 5s, 11.7d. free of tax on the 
smaller capital for the preceding year. 

As a result of the issue of shares by the 
corporation last year the surplus of cash assets 
over liabilities shows an important increase. 
This is partly offset, however, by an increase 
in the contingent liability for uncalled 


‘capital on shares in other compani of 


£398,224. Shares and debenture holdings 
have also increased on balance by £305,065, 
largely as the result of our new ings in 
the ¢ Free State. 

In the B speech of February, 1947, 
the Minister of Finance announced a 10 per 
com rte ais " the eae taxation pay- 
able ie mines. s a 
further stage in the reduction of the’ very 
heavy war-time taxation to which the in- 

was subjected. In addition 
sals will allow a more ta 
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GEDULD PROPRIETARY 
MINES, LIMITED © 
LABOUR TROUBLES 


The forty-sixth ordinary general meeting 
of Geduld Proprietary Mines, Limited, was 
held at Johannesburg, on the 6th ultimo. 

Mr P. M. Anderson, the chairman, in the 
course of his speech said: — 

The.ore milied amounted to 1,265,000. tons, 
or 23,000 tons more than in the previous year. 
The yield per. ton milled declined by 0.1 dwt. 
to 4.23 dwts., but the ounces produced were 
slightly higher at 267,789 ounces fine which, 
coupled with a 3d. per ounce increase in the 
piice of gold, increased the working revenue 
by £6,051 to £2,316,876. Working costs 
totalled £1,493,517 and there remained a 
working profit of £823,359. 

The amount just mentioned for working 
vosts represents an increase of 1s. per ton 
milled and follows increases of 1s. 4d. and 
ls. 9d. per ton milled respectively for the 
two previous years tmiaking a total increase of 
4s. ld. per ton over three years; This 
increase js due partly to increased benefits 
granted to employees and partly to the carry- 
ing out of certain maintenance work which 
had been previously deferred on account of 
the war, but the most important factor has 
been the ever-mounting cost of stores. 
* Dividends totalling 10s. 6d. per share were 

declared. Ore reserves recalculated at 
December 31st last reflect, for reasons given 
in the consulting engineers’ report, a decrease 
of 1,200,000 tons to 5,000,000 tons. The first 
quarter of this year has witnessed a much 
more severe strike of European. employees. 
As a result the ore milled for the quarter, at 
256,000 tons, was 65,000 tons less than that 
treated in the quarter ended December 31st 
and the working profit at £112,694 was about 
£70,000 less than anticipated. 

The report and. accounts were adopted. 


EAST GEDULD MINES, 
LIMITED 


ORE RESERVES, 12,800,000 TONS 


The twentieth ordinary general meeting 
of East Geduld Mines, Limited, was held at 
Johannesburg, on the 6th ultimo. 

Mr P. M. Anderson, the chairman, in the 
course of his speech. said: — 

The ore milled at 1,862,000 tons again 
showed a small increase, but the yield per 
ton milled declined by nearly 0.1 dwt. to 
5.63 dwts., so that the ourput of gold at 
524,445 ozs. fine was 4,425 ozs, lower than 
that of the previous year. The working 
revenue of £4,535,386 was 8d. per ton milled 
lower and working costs at £1,667,110 were 
ls. per ton higher, so that the working profit 
at £2,868,276 was down by ls. 8d. per ton. 
The increase in working costs is mainly 
attributable to the higher cost of materials 
and to a lesser extent to improved benefits 
to European employees, as well as more 
development work done. 

The provision for taxation amounted to 
£1,753,174, being £296,429 lower than’ for 
the previous year, due partly to the amended 
rates of taxation and partly to the reduced 
profit. Dividends totalling 11s. 9d. per share 
or ls. more than for the previous year were 
declared. In all we have this year provided 
£92,480 for silicosis, which represents a sur- 
charge of about 22} per cent. on. our total 
wages bill in respect of the employees con- 


cerned. 
ed as at December 





Ore reserves reca 
31st last at 12,800,000 tons were 450,000 tons 
less than those for the previous year, but the 
value at 5.2 dwts, over an estimated stoping 
width of 59 inches remains unchanged. e 
development f driven totalled 15,143 
feet, of which 10,230 feet were sampled and 
disclosed 4,425 feet, or 43 per cent., payable. 
averaging 15.2 dwts. over 26 inches. . 

The report and accounts were adopted. 


“ GRO PR TARY 


FURTHER RISE IN OUTPUT 


__ The fortieth ordinary general mecting of 
The Grootviei Proprietary Mines, Limited, 
was held at Johannesburg, on the 6th ultimo. 

Mr P. M. Anderson, the chairman in the 
course of his speech said: — 

Despite the continued shortage of labour 
and the strike of empluvees, members of the 
Mine Workers’ Union, in. March, the tonnage 
milled for the year ended December 31, 1946, 
namely, 1,922,000 tons, was higher by 7,000 
tons than the previous record figure set up 
in 1945. The yield at 5.15 dwt was a little 
lower than the figure of 5.18 dwt the previous 
year, which resulted in a slight reduction in 
the working revenue to {4,278,856 from 
£4,284,301 in 1945. The continued rise in 
the price of materials, some increased benefits 
to employees, and the additional footage of 
development done, resulted in a rise in work- 
ing costs from £1,889,168 or 19s 9d per ton 
milled. in.1945, to £2,108,979 or 21s ild per 
ton milled in 1946. 

The amount provided for taxation, namely 
£1,083,853, was, however, lower. by 
£390,995 than the previous. year’s figure so 
that the net profit. rose by £160,826 to 
£1,072,646. 

The pre-production capital expenditure 
will be fully amortised for tax purposes at the 
end of the first ten-year milling period, with 
the result that there will be an increase in 
the amount to be provided for taxation. In 
order to avoid the consequent drop in dis- 
tributable profit, it has been decided to in- 
crease the miiling capacity by 330,000 tons to 
2,250,000 per annum. 

During the first quarter of 1947 the tonnage 
milled was 361,000 tons and the working 
profit £266,688. 

The report and accounts were adopted. 


MARIEVALE CONSOLIDATED 
MINES, LIMITED 


RECORD MILLING RATE 


The twelfth ordinary general meeting of 
Marievale Consolidated Mines, Limited, was 
held at Johannesburg, on the 7th ultimo. 


Mr P. M. Anderson, the chairman, in the 
course of his speech, said: — 


Despite two minor strikes and 4 shortage 
of labour, the tonnage milled was 649,000 
tons, an increase of 22,500 tons over the 
previous year, the highest milling rate so far 
achieved in the company’s eight years of pro- 
duction. The yield of 6.01 dwts. was 0.27 dwt. 
higher and the revenue at £1,687,703 was 
accordingly £134,099 greater than the pre- 
vious year. ‘Working costs were, however, 
higher, so that the working profit fell slightly 
by £3,106 from £498,841 to £495,735. The 
increase in working costs from 33s. 8d. per 
ton to 36s. 9d. per ton reflects the continued 
rise in price of stores and equipment, as well 
as some increase in benefits to employees. 
The amount provided for taxation—{ 175,122 
—was lower by £109,947. so that the net 
profit rose from £207,909 to £308,917. Two 
dividends totalling 1s. per share, or 2d. more 
than the previous year, absorbed £225,000, 
leaving £259,449 to be carried forward. 


Development footage was increased during 
the year, 23,934 feet being driven as against 
19,226 feet in 1945. Of this footage, 8,860 
feet were sampled and 3,075 feet or 35 per 
cent. were payable, averaging 286 inch-dwt. 
The ore reserve as recalculated at the end 
of the year remained at 2;500,000 tons at the 
same average grade of 6.0 dwt. For the first 
quarter of 1947 the milled was 
138,000 and the working was £68,714. 

The report and accounts were adopted. 
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VAN DYK CONSOLIDATED 
MINES, LIMITED 
EFFECTS OF STRIKES 


The thirteenth ordinary general meeting 
of Van Dyk Consolidated Mines, Limite, 
was held at Johannesburg, onthe 7th ultimo, 

Mr P. M, Anderson, the chairman, in the 
course of his speech said:— 

During the year your company, in common 
with most other producing mines on the 
Witwatersrand, suffered from two short 
strikes, one by European employees in March 
and the other by native employees in August. 
Both these strikes affected the tonnage minea 
for short periods, but in spite of this the total 
tonnage milled in 1946 was 1,188,000, which 
is only 500 tons lower than in 1945, As 
shareholders know, the dissension within the 
Mine Workers’ Union, which gave rise to the 
short strike in March, 1946, had nothing 
whatever to do with terms of employment or 
with relations between your company and 
the employees concerned. A’ similar strike 
during the first quarter of 1947 resulted in 
a much more serious dislocation of work. 

The yield during 1946 was 3.92 dwts. per 
ton—namely, 0.05 dwt. per ton lower than 
in 1945, and working revenue for 1946 was 
accordingly £2,013,404, which is £36,413 
lower than 1945. The net profit was £323,378 
as compared with £259,449 

Development was again reduced and con- 
fined to areas which seémed most promising. 
The funds required for the development pro- 
gramme are considerable. and your directors 
came to the conclusion during 1946 that the 
interests of shareholders would be best served 
by discontinuing the: payment of dividends 
for the time being in order to conserve 
profits for the financing of No. 5 shaft and 
initial development therefrom. The opera- 
tions of your company were seriously affected 
by a strike of European miners during 
February and March, 1947. 

The report and accounts were adopted. 


ST HELENA GOLD MINES, 
LIMITED 


SATISFACTORY PROGRESS 





The first ordinary general meeting of St. 
Helena Gold Mines Limited, was held at 
Johannesburg, on the 6th ultimo. 

Mr P. M. Anderson, the chairman, in the 
course of his speech said: — 


The expenditure on the acquisition of the 
company’s properties and on jts shafts, plant 
and equipment and other items totalled 
psn as at December 31st last, leaving in 

uand a balance of cash and cash assets, less 
liabilities, amounting to £586,992. In addi- 
tion there remains an amount of £1,177,200 
to be called up on the partly paid shares as 
and when further funds are required. Work 
is proceeding on the erection of housing for 
European and native employees and a num- 
ber of buildings essential for carrying on 
preliminary operations have been completed. 

The No. 3 shaft (30 deg. incline) has been 
fully equipped at surface and at the end of 
last month it had reached a depth of 258 ft. 
measured on the incline. Owing to the soft 
nature of the ground and the slow delivery 
of equipment, progress has been slow, but 


the rate of sinking will be more rapid when 


better conditions are encountered. 


The South African Railways and Harbours 
has commenced work on the construction of 
a railway line, which will serve the mines in 
the Odendaalsrust area, and the Government 
has in hand for the 


! 


The report and accounts were adopted. 
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THE ECONOMIST, June 21, 1947 


~ Statistical, Summary |... 


GOVERNMENT RETURNS 


For the week ended June 14, 1947, total 
erdinary revenue was {36,407,111, against 
ordinary expenditure of £35,849,788 and 
gsues to sinking funds /170,000.° Thus, 
including simking fund = allocations of 


339,015, the surplus acerued since April* 


t is 202,951,204 agaimst a deficit of 
{219,649 000 for the corresponding period 
a year ago. 

ORDINARY AND SELF-BALANCING 

_ REV ENUE AND EXPENDITURE | 

Receipts into the 


| Eachequer 
{ (£ thousand) 


Esti- | : 
pay | April 
Revenrie + ommrte, | } 
j ; i 1 _ | Week | Week 
1997-40) to to Le nded | ended 
' June June | | Jame | June 
4 15, | 44, 
| 1946 | IMT a] 1947 
~~ ORDINARY } t 
Revenue 
Income Tax .... 1073000 169,531 159,576 8, 222 7,551 
eles ,........ 80,000, 10,395 I10e9 ‘410 570 
Estate, etc., Duties’ 155,000 32,905’ 33,853 2,976) 3,000 
Stamps... ..... 5.4 57, 600! 5,600 8,970 720, 400 
Fa { 202,000 5,369 4,540) 200 
EP. . 59,036 37,625 8,9. 2,260 
Other In!. and Rev.) 1,000 104 Ow 20 


foetal Iniand Rev. 1568000 282, 940 255,724 19,497) 13,991 


Customs. ....+... ' 136, 960 16, 332 164,687 9,920, 14,618 
Bucise .......... 643, 040 109, 800 106, 900) 3,100, 2,500 
Total Customs & = 

De citar 1380000, 226,132' 271,587 13,020 17,118 





Motor Duties ....' 50,000 4,990 5,755 275-247 
Surplus War Stores, 95,000 545 28,567 ... 3 
Sarplus Receipts 

from ‘Trading..| 55,000... du oat eee 
Post Office (Net 


Reeeipts)...... pan 4,200 3,550 200 «600 
Wireless Liecenees.' 11,000 Te: 1A as Poe 
Crown Lands .. 1,000 180 BOO) aes Paase 
Receipts from | 

Sundry Loans... 21,000 3,519 3,606 63, 82 
Mawell. cocipts. .. 270,000 &145; 3140;621 431 4,566 
Tetal Ord. Rev.. - 3451000 526, 922 TL, 460 33,507, 6, 407 
Saur-BaLANCING i 
PostOlfice ...... 144,230, 22,200 26,000 1,600 1,900 
Twcome Tax on | 


EP.1. Refunds 49,000, 40,583 4,987 3,878, 201 


ee wis 3644230 589,705) 42,447, 38,9851 38,508 


Issues out of the Exchequer 
} to meet payments 
| (£ thousand) 


Esti- nee ox: 
Expenditure mate, April — Week ! Week 
1947 48 to to ended ended 
i June June. } June | June 
15, 14, 15, 14, 
1946 1947 | 1946 | 1947 
Orprnary ! i 
ExrexpirureE | 
wt & Man. of 
Nat. Debt..... 525,000 99,824 107,424 5,727. .2,350 
Pa ts to WN. 
besa vee}. S000)... LTT)... 4,186) . 00 nee 
Other Cons. Fuad } , t 
BP OB vanie< ves | »8,000. 316  . Rmairiteaney phigh 
inn es 40 Sewe 556,000 I01,923, 111,929 5,727 2,350 


Supply Services . . 2625367 642,790 394,241 50,400 33,500 


ERAS 


- 5281567 744, 703 506, 169 56,127 36,850 


ee} 














; 


SeiF-BALANcING | 
PO, & Brdcantingsh144250 22,200 26,000 1,600 1,900 


Tax 
EP. Refonds! 49,000 46,583 4,987 5,878 201 


RS el ee 


Total ......... ..|3374597 807,486) 537,156 61,605.37,953 


te 


After increasing Exchequer balances by £262,821 to 
2.265.863, the other operations fer the week increased 
the gross National Debt by £4565,516 to £25,488 million, 


NET RECEIPTS ({ thousand) 
Land Sctticment (Facilities) Acts, 1919.and 1921. ... 16 


NET ISSUES & thousand) 











BO. and Telegraph ......5+.-sa08eaveeseane- ines $00 
xia WIE. 5c. 555s Hi o0 a vawkb Sale Hen Chews 245 
Trade Guarantees Act, 1939, Sec. 4 {1).. 2 
Lecal Authorities. Loans Act, 1945, Sec. 3A)...» 4,850 
Damage : War Damage Commiission......... 2,000 
atte t, 1996, ‘Sec. - (7), 2 ety! ne s 160 

‘ t, 1935, Sec, 30 (1), 3 per cent. 
Loans Stock pee ndeweeee tmebeevewior erseesic 50 
4,707 
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» 
once 
% 


CHANGES IN*DEBT {¢ thousand} => 


BANK OF ENGLAND 





















































ties Ne +1 Rowers aan tes Net Reravuents 
sury Bi os 3% Defence Bonds *53,998 
Nat. Savings Certs. 200 Tax Reserve Certs.. 465 RETURNS 
i % re a 1,472 | ‘Other Debt — 
ays eans Ad- internat... 2. . JUNE: 
Vances...,, eneee 10,338 External........ (18, 1947 
 - Treasury deposits y, 20, ee ISSUE DEPARTMENT 
19,073 + 14,507 susie £ £ 
* Including £3,364,000 paid off in maturity. . ron a ep 1395,478,587 eee ee Debt. mG 41,015,100 
* Tn Bank : De- ‘ 
FLOATING DEBT partaicet +s 86,769,246 ein : = Hse “abe oak 
_ (f million) es Coin other 
Se ee than Gold... st 10,95 
Ways and t. = 
Treasury ble aoe fetde......: 1450,000,000 
Advances | on Total Gold Coin and 
Bie Teas } ry } Fi é Builion {at 
Date bor | a: 172s.03dy per 
| Bank goer | ne 02. fine). ..++ 247,833 
~ f Public! of | apteeeenn 
, Tender Tap; Depts. | Eng- | Bais | 1450, 247,833 150,297,853 
land 
. ys et BANKING DEPARTMENT 
June 15 , 1930-0 2559-9 338-1 19-75/3%6-5; 6224-2 Capital . ieee $53,000 | Govt Sees... 333,405,660 
CSt...oei.s4 rhy534,931 | Other. Secs, : : 
1947 | Public Deps.*. . 20,29 i 
Mar. @ 2185-0 2600-7 583-7' ... | 1443-5! 6812-9 ee 5m | Dia 10,751,326 
» 15 2185-0 2628-5) 582-2 | 2. | 1435-@| 6830-7 | Other Deps. Securities... 18,057,488 
» E'| 2185-0) 2590'S) 562-6 | 2-25 434-8) Sem-7 Bankers, .... 299,648,366 —— 

» Sh | 2185-0 2699-7) 613-5 1456-5 6954-6 Other Accts... 92,503,952 28,808,814 
Apr. 5 2285-0 2704-4 502-7 18-95 1443-5. @944-4 Notes. 0 56'769/246 
» 22 | BRM5-@) 2728-8) 580-6 |... | 1443-5) 6957-9 392,352,318 | Ps 
» 29 285-0 2708-6) 583-8 | 2. | 1463-5! 6941-0 | Coin...-+.56 7,652,400 
» 26 | 2290-0) 2692-2, 519-9... | 463-5) 6865-5. | ii 
May 3 2180-0 2661-5 507-9 1, | M463 5 822-9 420,536,120 420,536,120 

wy “0° 2629-4, 401-3 ... | 1463-5) 66%4- * Barer g Exchequer, Savings Banks, C 
17 2190-0) 2627-1, 348-0 | 5:95) 1465-5) 6655-8 f Ni Tittus 
. 24 2190-9 2620-1 5 | es. 5 6601-1 of National Debt and Dividend Aeeounts. 
| 2180-0 | 2603- 7-5 | 1-5 }1463-5 6585-8 
June 7 | 2180-0) 2586-9 341-5 5-5 1463-5) 6575-4 COMPARATIVE ANALYSIS 
w» 14 | 2180-0 2592+ 547-1 | W025 1453-5) 6582-9 jinn a 
ochbidedicanmtaticlists -telidids sisbincnk Ce Nk Ma Temes 1946 | 1947 
TREASURY BILLS — ' _ June | June 
_& million) ‘ | dni coed i dee 
| ce el pve eer een ert 
Amount p Average Cent. Tssue Dept.: | t | 
Date of | PRS ds ! ANotted Notes in circulation ...... ‘1361: 8 1396- 2 1395 -4/1393- 5 
Tender | Applied of Allot- | at Notes in banking depart- | | 
Offered” ” lee! anotted} BE | Min: TOME. | 62SKL OEE Ss } 38-4) 54- a 548 66-8 
jor o | Rate Government debt and | ; 
“je - - : ptt ane > securities® . its. ie, |1388- 1.1449: 31449- 2:1449-2 
Jung 14 | 150-0 | 268-6 | 150-0 20 1:14 | 38 thes MOSHER + nes "|. oa BRE 
Mar, 14 | 170-0 | 273-9 170-0 20 1:59 | 5h poi ghee at. per fine as | a2378 172/38, 178/38, 72/3 
» 21 270-@| 286-2/.170-0 10 1:29 | 45 me Bivins 
Ape. "3 100-0 | 295-9 110-8) 10 2-60-| 43 Public. 15 80 7-2 10-3 
pr. % i 3 0-0. 0 2-60 43 . Se teeereecs erases " ' % ; c r 
» | 120-@ | 296-2 170-0, 10 2-57.) 43 Bastlers) i564 0. +) | eee 2-5 eee ees 
” is 120-0! 980-7 170.0 10 3:10 | 51 Ovhers. rtetesesersnases | 55-1, 105-8 9-6, 92-5 
* 95 | 160-0 | 291-8 160-0 5 2.72 oF getttthe. eee etes seen a | 298-7, —< ames 402-4 
May 2, 160-6 308-0 160:0, 10 0-84 32 3 
» 9 310-0 | 296-3 170-0; 10 1-38, 44 cosenunes LaSas s Odden oe | 249+2) 3424) 326-8, 333-3 
» 16 170-0 | 281-2 | 170-0 YO 1-62 49 Discounts, €te....ics-e+ | 9-6 2)-0, 36-4) 20-8 
» 23 160-0 284-6 160-0 10 1-45 + 43 —— + | 07-5. M67) 27-2) 18-0 
» 30 17-0 | 282-5 170°0 10 1-66 49 | pp Jotal seven « | 246-3, 310-1) 368-4) 352-1 
June 6 | 170°0 290-5 170-0 10 1-49 | 45 anking. Sgt. le ae By 
= BT ERALAT? | Beet a BSR poms “ Proportion” -.., 0.5202 | ie eel el Bs 
— bereits The ot * Government debt és £11,025,100, capital 114.565, 000. 
On June 13th aijplications lor dlicteibe paid on Monday, Pickuciaty issue raised from. £1,400 million to £1,450 
Tuesday, Wednesday, Thursday and: Friday were accepted million on Decembér 10, 1946. 
as to about 49 per cent. of the amount applied for at 
£99 17s, 5d. and applications at higher prices were accepted “ Tue Economist” Inpex or WHOLESALE 
m full. Applications for bills te be paid om Saturday at Prices 
£99 17s. 6d. and above were accepted in full, £170-million 
(maximum) of Treasury Bills are being offered for June 30th. (1927 = 100) 
For the week ended June 21st the Banks will be asked neERS MG T Fane 4, | May? june 3, 
for Treasury deposits to a maximum of £50,000,000. s ptiehr ei ie. a iat 
Cereals and meat.... | 109-4 1-5 | il-4 
NATIONAL SAVINGS Sie a ee eee beet 
oth thousand) cp | Mower cll | eee] see} ane 
Week Ended Baar -vi Miseeilancous:....+..} 123 | BD | 148-8 
“Jane é | june 7 june 7 | Comptete index ime | ra / “e3 


| 1946. | 1987 | 1947 
tgs 191100 even cere) MENT | 808-3 | PN 
GOLD AND SILVER 


The Bank of England's Official buying price for goid 
remained at 172s. 3d. per fine ounce Deeousieoes the week. 


Savings Certificates :— | { 
Maske civil disses } 3,000} 2,250 69,950 
Repayments .....s.0+-.- | 2,400} 2,000 | 28,450 


| 
’ 
Net Savings ..cecerseses | 600 | 
i 
j 





350 | 41,500. 
oe 

















Defence Bonds -— ' i Market prices* were as follows. 
Receipts i. acs denwccie es. | 1,070 | 1,180 | 18,820 ithe 
Repayments .....-..4++5 bk nee 662 | 6,765 Sunver Gob 
Net Savings «ss.sebe e+ [070 | 1,088 12,055 le Rb RE Gi a _ 
: ‘ eases ieee ae London New York | 
Fae ae ‘Trustee Savings 1947 oe ounces va Spe a a 
Receipts ...... sie cede hs | 25,889 | 11,831 | 125,394 inde desk Lacey 
Repayments ......- . 14,261.| 22,603 | 120,566 - 
Net Savings (150. 4bs.ce | S08 We, oa 4,828 jon = 
9 7 
Total net savings ...... | 3,228 an tes Zz 
Interest on certificates repaid | 384 too eon wae 2 t 
Interest aeerned on savmegs ; 985 ROL Asien nt 





o emaining invested ccs.) 2011! -a2074 23579 | 


’ 


Ve me note (ude argankies ee ee 
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THE UNION BANK 
OF AUSTRALIA LIMITED. 


“ESTABLISHED 1837 


€ 


With a network ot beanched throughout every important pastoral, “— 
commercial and industrial area in 


AUSTRALIA and NEW ZEALAND 


and with Agents in the principal cities thrdiighout the world, ThéUnion Bank 
of Australia, Limited, is able to offer the facilities of ga most ‘comprehensive 
tanking service. : 


Head Office : 
71, CORNHILL, LONDON, E.C.3. 
West End Agency : 


15, CARLOS PLACE. LONDON, WI. 


TRADE OPFOR TUNETIES 
Australia and New Zealand 


Australia, New Zealand and Fiji are rapidly 
developing oversea trade connections, 

Both exporters and importers value the 
specialized foreign banking services of the 
Bank of New South Wales. Ask. your 
bankers to consult and use 





Melbourne Office 


BANK OF NEW SOUTH WALES 


(Incorporated in New South Wales with limited liability) 


FIRST. AND LARGEST COMMERCIAL BANK IN THE SOUTH-WEST PACIFIC 
LONDON OFFICE: 29 Threadneedle Street, E.C.2. HEAD OFFICE: Sydney. 


GB4704B 
SHRIDGE, BERKHAMSTED, HERTS (Principal: General 
Bernard Paget, G.C.B., D.S.O., M.C.) Instruction at Ashridge is 
entirely factual and caters ‘for the ordinary man and woman. Week- 
end course, Friday, July llth, to Monday, July 14th. Subject: 
‘Society and the Arts.’’ Lecturers will include Miss Margaret 
Rawlings, Steuart Wilson, Esq., Miss Helen Lowenthal, Mr. Leslie Paul 
and others. Inclusive fee, three guineas, Application for enrolment 
should be made without delay to the Bursar. 





(co-educational) 


EDALES SCHOOL  (co-educa PETERSFIELD. Senior 


aj pointment on girls’ side,—House mistress required for September. 
1947, 


12-18); some teaching desirable. The post is one of considerable 
responsibility and calls for exceptional qualities of character. 
experience and interests, not necessarily confined to school, would be 
valuable qualifications. ‘Age preferably 30-35, not over 40.—Write, giving 
full particulars, to the Headmaster. 





GTATISTICIANS are required by Government of Burma in National 
Planning Department, for calculation of National Income and survey 
of national resources. Salary in accordance with qualifications and 
experience up to maximum of £1,800 per annum, with contract for 
three years in the first instance. Minimum qualification an Honours 
Degree in Economic Statistics but preference will be given to candidates 
possessing p statistical experience. Applications to Dr. H. 
Myint, c/o Educational Adviser to Government of Burma, India House, 
Aldwych, London, W.C,2, not later than July 2, 1947, from whom 
- further particulars are obtainable, 


CRAWLEY DEVELOPMENT CORPORATION 


The Crawley Development Corporation invites onion from 
and women for the post of COMMUNITY DEVE 
The successful candidate will be responsible oe . a de besince 
and. will serve as one of a team under the direction of the Chief 
Executive. He will explain the policy of the per eertant Corporati 
both to existing and incoming residents and to the general public; 
~—~int t the needs and wishes of the community to the Corzoration: 
_ and foster good relations with local authorities, voluntary anisations 
and other ies. He will also be responsible for fu ring the 
development of social and cultural interests in the oe town. The 
qualifications for this post include a wide contemporary 
social and economic problems and of research Saknintes for the 
assessment of human needs. Proved ing and administrative 
ability are essential, and experience of large-scale public relations 
work desirable. 
Application forms must be ia oe the Secretary, wl 
. Development Square, London, W.1, and 
should be submitted under ref. HD. 105 te S the same address by July 7 
1947, together with copies of three testimonials or the names of three 
persons to whom reference way be made, 


ag and Electrical Engineer with U: University Degree, aged 
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erably but not essentially with some experience in 
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‘ THE. HONGKONG AND SHANGHAI 
“BANKING CORPORATION 


Uncorporated im he Colony of Hongkong.) 

.. CAPITAL ISSUED AND FULLY PAID 
RESERVE FU “ 
RESERVE Li 






















STERLING - of ia f 
LITY OF MEMBERS - - - ~ « $20,000,000 
Head Office: HONGKONG. 
Chief Manager Tux Hovovnasue Me. A. More, ©.B.E, 
7 BRANCHES. 





obe 
Foochow *Sourabaya 

Batavia Haiphong Kuala New York Sungei Patani 
Bombay *Hamburg Kuala Lumpuw Peiping Swatow 

Brunei eed 4 Labuan Penang aes 

Calcutta *Harbia London Rangoon . ‘ehak Anson (Perak 
Canton lloilo Lyons Saigon Tientsin 
*Chefoo Ipoh M Sandakan *Tokio 

Chungking Jesselton Manila San Francisco Tsingtao 

Colombo Johore Muar (Johore) canened *Yokohoma 


London Office: 9, GRACECHURCH ‘STREET, €.¢.3. 


HONGKONG & SHANGHAI BANK (TRUSTEE) LIMITED. 
¥, Gracechurch Street, E.C.3, a company imeorporated im England, and an affiliate of 
The Hongkong and Shanghai Banking Corporation, is prepared to act as Executor and 
Trustee in approved cases. Trustee Companies, also affiliated to the Corporation. are established 
in Hongkong and Singapore. 


Pull particulars may be had on application 


REFUGE ASSURANCE COMPANY LTD. 
Chief Office: OXFORD STREET, MANCHESTER, | 


ANNUAL INCOME EXCEEDS €16,300,000 
ASSETS EXCEED : £97 000,000 
CLAIMS PAID EXCEED ¢ 181,000,009 


61946 Accounts) 


ECRETARY-ACCOUNTANT required by Public Company manufac- 
turers of varied products, employing 900 in Birmingham area. Turn- 
over one million. Man with experience in costing, management and 
staff control. Salary from a 000. Pension scheme available. Apply 
Chartered Accountants. —Box 499 





ALESMAN, experienced all aspects retail and wholesale marketing, 
seeks inside or outside ‘post 8. or 8.W. England. Box 502 


~~. 


A uzirious young man, 29, public school, ex- infantry major, married, 
taking Chartered Accountants Finals this year, seeks employment 
with prospects industrial or financial company home or abroad. Avail- 


able November. 18 months’ prefessional experience since demobilisa- 
tion.—Box 503 


SINANCIAL “Manager and Chief “Accountant “desires change.  Advert- 
iser, aged 45, a Chartered Accountant, 20 years’ experience with an 
important chemical manufacturer, seeks executive position, home or in 
Dominions, carrying salary of approx. £1,500 p.a. or equivalent and 
prospects of advancement.—Box 501 


PRE TRADES UNION CONGRESS invites ‘applications for the ‘posi- 
tion of Assistant in its Research and Economic Department. Know 
ledge of economics and related subjects essential. Further CBE MC. 
of the appointment may be obtained from Vincent Tewson, CB 

Trades Union Congress, Transport House, Smith Square, London, "3. Ww 








OMMERCIAL Graduate or trained commercial teacher wanted as 
teacher of typewriting only at West End Adult Secretarial College 


Write Box No. 445, Arthur S. Dixon Ltd., 229-231, igh Holborn, 
London, W.C.1, 








Ian Mikardo and ‘Partners Ltd., “Industrial. ‘Consultants, offer service 
in the following fields:— 


Economic analysis 


Relations with official and semi-official bodies 
Capital reconstruction 

Marketing 

Costing 


Budgetary and statistical controls 
Office mechanisation and layout 
Plant layout and snanutacturia methods 
Organisation and administrative methods, 
control 
Personnel relations and personnel management, including joint 
consultation and relations with trade unions 
116, Victoria Street, London, S.W.1. Telephone: Victoria 0891. 
yess. JOURNALIST / RESEARCH wo a Opportunity is 
ae renee ea a a ue 
senting live actual surveys on econo ustria i 
tific duestions. University dé and journalistic experience desirable; 
oon ri - lively and ee: a Pceaes 
resent factual material in a live 
for a ae right man or woman, lary according to age and experience.— 


including production 


em = O'R by young man whése qualifications include 


Banking, Econom 

aemic mee Industrial {emneaten Devel 

Cost. Accounting and W men 
a broad outlook, and the orapaiity to 

and co-ordinate the needs 

would be of value.—Please write 


RADE UNION ORGANISER, male, 








Initiative, good personality and Gaui ebeabdina oat lity requisite a 


qualifications. Salary in range £250-£400, plus cost-of-living allowance. 


—Form of applicatfon, on request to Assistant General Secretary, et 2 


National Union of Bank ¢ Employees, 38 ee neonate Street, London, § 


errr rerretinerene 


ETARY Control. 
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Progressive age, ground at 
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